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EDUCATION SECTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


There is one educational meeting which is held every year with- 
out attracting any very wide attention from teachers and school 
superintendents. It is the meeting of the Education Section of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. At 
this meeting a relatively small group of workers in the field of 
ettucational science come together and read papers and cultivate, 
so far as possible, relations with the representatives of the other 
natural and social sciences. 

The meeting of this section which was held during the last 
week of 1920, at the University of Chicago, was unusually successful 
in point of attendance and because of the character of the papers 
presented. The large attendance was due in part to the fact that 
the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association was 
held during the same days and in neighboring rooms. 

It will not be possible here to review the program of the meeting. 
Comment will have to be limited to three of the general lines of 
discussion which were of the broadest interest. 

The topic of tests was frequently before the meeting. During 
recent years there has been no meeting of students of education 
which has not devoted much attention to mental and educational 
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tests. There was, however, on this occasion a more definite 
tendency than ever before to demand that tests shall be subjected 
to careful criticism before they are applied in practical situations. 
The first stage of testing, which has been one of unbounded 
enthusiasm and optimism, is fortunately coming toan end. Ques- 
tions are now being raised as to what are the situations in which a 
given test can properly be applied, what is the degree of validity 
of a test, how far would its repetition with the same pupil give the 
same rating. These questions were asked several times at this 
meeting. They show a wholesome growth of wise scientific con- 
servatism to replace the uncritical enthusiasm which has prevailed 
in many quarters. 

A second very general tendency which appeared at these 
meetings was in the direction of more minute analyses of school 
subjects. For example, it was shown that silent reading is a very 
different process under varying conditions of subject-matter read. 
In other subjects also it was pointed out that the proper manage- 
ment of students depends on a minute knowledge of the mental 
processes which are involved. In some instances the analyses 
which are required must be worked out by laborious methods 
which teachers cannot use in classrooms. The educational labora- 
tory must be appealed to in such cases to do the pioneer work. 
After the first analyses have been made, teachers who will acquaint 
themselves with the results thus secured can diagnose the practical 
school situations with which they have to deal. 

The third type of contribution which was represented by 
several papers related to administration. The matter of school 
revenues and expenditures will serve to illustrate this class of 
papers. It was shown ina report by Professor Swift, of Minnesota, 
that there has been a steady decline in recent years in the proportion 
of state support which has been given to public schools as contrasted 
with the support derived from local taxes. Concomitantly with 
this reduction in the percentage of state support has come an 
increasing disparity in the school expenditures of different districts. 
The argument is accordingly very direct that equalization of 
educational opportunity calls for increase of central funds as 
distinguished from those supplied by the locality. 
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On the whole, the papers presented at the winter meeting 
showed a revival of scientific work which was in some measure 
interrupted by the war, and made it clear that there is to be steady 
progress in the critical study of school activities in the fields of 
both instruction and administration. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Professor David Snedden, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writes, in reply to an editorial in the School Review 
of December, a letter which we are very glad to publish for two 
reasons. First, it is certainly to be desired that the Smith-Hughes 
Act and the society which secured its enactment have the fullest 
and fairest possible hearing, and we are glad to help secure it. 
Secondly, it is equally important that there should be a full under- 
standing with regard to the American attitude on industrial 
education. To the writer of the editorial to which Professor 
Snedden objects, it is most interesting that anyone should compare 
industrial schools to the different branches of a university or to 
the different departments of a high school. Does not the Smith- 
Hughes Act deliberately set up in state after state a new central 
agency of control in order to make lawful the acceptance of federal 
aid? Do not the Smith-Hughes agents enforce rulings in all the 
small high schools which are regarded as very undesirable by 
the principals and boards of education because they tend to isolate 
the Smith-Hughes pupils from all others? It is these and similar 
facts which ought to be fully understood and discussed to a finish. 

Professor Snedden suggests that he will write an article amplify- 
ing his letter. The article will be most welcome. So will other 
discussions of this vital problem. It is our conviction that a 
tendency toward separation was injected into our schools some 
years ago. We are against this tendency wherever it appears. 

In the meantime the following is the full text of Professor 


Snedden’s letter: 

It seems to me that your editorial in the December number of the School 
Review does serious injustice to the National Society for Vocational Education. 
For the sake of fair publicity, therefore, I ask you to give space to this reply. 

The injustice of your editorial consists largely in its implications. The 
large subscriptions which sustained the society in its early days did not, it is 
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true, come from teachers. Such subscriptions never do—either for educational 
organizations, endowed universities, the Y.M.C.A., the Red Cross, or other 
pioneering agencies promoted by philanthropists. But it is certainly not true 
that these subscriptions came from manufacturers “interested in promoting 
strictly trade training for pupils” in the sense that many of your readers will 
understand. 

As a fact, the society has never favored the “dual” system. Only in one 
state besides Illinois has the bogey of “dual control” ever been seriously 
apprehended. To educators in most states the words have no meaning. I 
doubt if a score of the active members of the society, lay or professional, have 
ever had the slightest desire for it, after the early experiences of Massachusetts. 
At no time did the proponents of the Smith-Hughes Act ever seriously desire 
it, though admitting it as a possible alternative. 

In what sense do you use the term “common schools”? Are not the 
industrial, agricultural, commercial, and home-making public schools of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and a score of other 
states, “common” schools in exactly the same degree that general high schools, 
technical high schools, normal schools, and state universities are “common” 
schools? What do you mean by the word “separate”? Separate from what ? 
High schools are usually “separate” from kindergartens and elementary 
schools; technical high schools and high schools of commerce are frequently 
separate from general high schools; and in some cities high schools for girls 
are separate from those for boys. In nearly all universities schools of medicine 
are separate from schools of law, and both are separate from liberal arts colleges. 
Long before the national society was organized various schools of agriculture 
were founded which were separate from other high schools. 

It is not a fact that the national society or any influential portion of its 
membership has ever advocated any other kind of “separateness” of schools 
than that illustrated above. To many educators it seems very desirable that 
a school of printing or of carpentry or of farming should have its own faculty, 
curriculum, and working conditions, even though it be housed under the same 
roof as an academic high school. A kindergarten or a public school for blind 
children or an engineering school would expect the same separateness if housed 
in a high-school building. 

I have followed the work of the society closely for the last ten years. 
Certainly its members during that time have contributed no more to “abuse 
of the common school” than have the members of the Department of Super- 
intendence. All well-considered legislation for vocational education stipulates 
that requirements of compulsory school attendance shall have been met before 
a pupil becomes eligible to attend state-aided vocational schools. I believe no 
prominent member of the national society has ever done anything but support 
this principle. No well informed educator has ever contended that academic 
high schools were designed to meet society’s needs of industrial or agricultural 
education. Has the advocacy of high schools of commerce implied abuse of the 
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common schools? Why should advocacy of schools of automobile repair or 
printing for Buffalo, mostly for pupils who have not the ability or the means 
to attend the ordinary high schools, imply abuse of the latter schools? 

We could all wish that all good democratic enterprises should be supported 
out of dues properly arranged and assessed—educational societies, private 
colleges, societies for research, the Y.M.C.A., and schools of education. Unfor- 
tunately that is not practicable. Every desirable form of education in America 
as well as of the promotional effort which made each possible, from the kinder- 
garten to the professional schools, has been assisted in its early stages by the 
donations of far-sighted philanthropists. 


ACTIVITIES IN DULUTH, MINNESOTA 


The editors of the School Review adopted the plan at the opening 
of this year of asking certain school systems designated by state 
superintendents for short accounts of the administrative and 
instructional activities in which they are engaged. The following 
news items received from Duluth contain so much that is of general 
interest that they are published in full as received from the 
superintendent, Mr. Kent: 

1. Teachers’ retirement fund.—The Duluth Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Association has been in operation since 1911. Last year, following a vote of 
the members, its board of directors and the Board of Education set to work 
to reorganize the association. An actuary was employed to study the local 
situation and make recommendations. The plan evolved was accepted by the 
teachers, and the Board of Education this year is vigorously pursuing methods 
to put it into operation. 

The old association is solvent, having an endowment fund of over $120,000. 
At present it is not paying out more than the income from its investments. 
This method of operating reduces the amount received by those teachers who 
have retired to one-third of what they should normally receive. The new 
plan involves an increase in the contribution per teacher, and provides that 
the city shall contribute an amount equal to the total contributed by the 
teachers. The legislature will be asked for authority by which the tax to 
support this project can be increased from .3 mill to 1.5 mills. The financial 
support that would be guaranteed thereby would provide an amount sufficient 
to meet the full payments to those teachers already retired and those who are 
prospective annuitants at present, and at the same time provide an endowment 
fund which in thirty-five years would be able to pay all obligations of the 
association. 

If the desired legislation is obtained, as there is every reason to believe 
that it will be, Duluth will be one of the cities in the United States where the 
future of those employed in its public schools will net be darkened by the 
thought of a destitute old age. 
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2. Extension course for teachers.—Beginning January 4, 1921, the Board of 
Education will offer free to all teachers, but for the benefit especially of the. 
faculties of the junior and senior high schools, an extension course. This 
course will be given by Professor Arthur Payne of the University of Minnesota 
and will deal with modern objectives of secondary education, and with the 
problems of the high-school course of study. This adventure has been under- 
taken by the Board after a practically unanimous vote of the one hundred and 
sixty teachers in the junior and senior high schools that they will support the 
undertaking with their attendance. 

3. Inielligence testing —With the beginning of the second semester of the 
current school year every pupil in the lower division of the seventh year entering 
any one of the junior high schools of the city will be given an intelligence test. 
The grouping of the children in the different subjects and classes in these 
schools will be guided by the results of these tests. 

4. Building program.—A building survey has just been completed. Asa 
result, the Board expects to erect at least two grade buildings, a combined 
junior high-school and grade building, and four or six-room additions to at 
least seven other grade buildings. To finance this building program a bond 
issue for $400,000 was voted by the city last summer. This amount will be 
increased by direct tax provided for under the building fund levy. 

5. Increase in tax levy—Duluth, like numerous other communities, finds 
herself seriously handicapped financially. The maximum levy permitted by 
law for the general fund is 13.05 mills. The budget for the present year 
calls for slightly less than 17.5 mills for the same fund. Salaries this year 
are between $425 and $450 more per teacher for the entire system than last 
year. Over 70 per cent of the total annual cost of maintenance goes into 
salaries of the instructional staff. 

To meet the present situation the Board has asked for action by the state 
legislature which will permit them to levy the maximum of twenty mills for 
the general fund. 

6. National association.—An affiliated local association of the National 
Education Association has been organized with 137 members to date. It is 
fully expected that the membership will be increased enough to entitle the 
association to two voting delegates at the meeting of the N.E.A. at Des 
Moines next July. 

7. Democratization of administration—By a majority of 440 votes out 
of a total of 484 cast, the teachers expressed themselves as favoring a ‘‘cabinet”’ 
to consider and make recommendations concerning major policies of school 
administration. The method of selecting the membership of the cabinet has 
not been determined. 

The Board of Education has already provided that a committee consisting 
of one representative from each of the following departments of instructional 
groups be appointed to confer with the architects and the Building Committee 
on the plans for all new buildings: grade-school principals, primary education, 
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medical inspection, industrial art, manual training; the members of this 
committee shall be appointed annually by the president of the Board at the 
time of the appointment of the standing committees of the Board. 


THE MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN, CONTINUATION SCHOOL PLAN 


The following statement is supplied by Mr. Frank H. McCrea, 
director of continuation and evening schools: 


Our Continuation School, an institution brought into existence through 
legislation known as the James Act of the Public Acts of 1919 State of Michigan, 
commenced its active operation on the twenty-fifth day of September, 1920. 
The purpose of this new school is to provide educational advantages for those 
young workers now employed with little or no training that fits them for a 
successful future. The school is so organized as to function in the present or 
prospective employment of the student as well as the upbuilding of his future 
as a citizen. In order to perform such a function, it is necessary that the 
school be conducted differently from the regular full-time school. 

Our school is organized on a plan which we term a two half-day sessions 
per week plan. These sessions are four hours (sixty-minute hours) in length. 
One session is devoted to related academic school work consisting of English, 
mathematics, social science, and health and safety. These courses are care- 
fully outlined and taught so as to follow as nearly as possible the work of the 
vocational half day. The curriculum is composed of three major courses, 
namely, commercial, home-making, and industrial. Pupils are grouped in the 
academic work according to their vocational major, and the English, mathe- 
matics, and health and safety courses vary according to the nature of the 
work performed in the vocational classes. 

In the commercial course, we offer bookkeeping and typewriting to all 
pupils. The girls are required to take five months of cooking and an equal 
amount of sewing each year in addition to their commercial subjects. Plans 
are under way for offering practice in shorthand to those who elect to take 
more than eight hours per week in the Continuation School. The academic 
half day for the commercial group consists of business English, commercial 
arithmetic, social science, and the hygiene of the trade. Those of the home- 
making course devote the entire vocational half day to cooking, sewing, and 
figuring of both personal and family budgets. For the academic half day, 
they study socialized English, household arithmetic, social science, home 
sanitation, and public health. The health and safety courses or hygiene work 
in each course is conducted by a member of the staff of school nurses. The 
compensation for this work, as well as all other part-time instruction by 
teachers of the regular full-time school, is by the hour and at the same rate 
as their regular salary. The hygiene work, like most other courses, is con- 
ducted from an outline furnished by the director of the school and not from 
textbooks. 
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The scope of our industrial course is governed by the opportunity for 
profitable employment offered by the industries of our city and the aptitude 
of our boys for learning the trades. We are now conducting courses in auto 
mechanics, machine shop, and pattern-making. Related mechanical drawing 
is required with each shop course. The boys of the industrial course study 
shop arithmetic, industrial English, social science, and the hygiene of the 
trade, for their academic half day. 

The Board of Education has recently purchased a building which they are 
now remodeling to house the Continuation School. When these néw quarters 
are available, the special activities of the public school system will be housed 
in a center by themselves, and it is expected that very satisfactory progress 
will be made in reclaiming those who formerly were lost by the public schools 
and who entered society unprepared to assume the rdéle of good citizens. 
Other special types of schools, such as Smith-Hughes Vocational Schools, 
Part-Time Co-operative Schools, and special classes for so-called subnormal 
children, are also maintained by the Board of Education. 

The enrollment to date in the Continuation School is as follows: 128 total, 
57 boys and 71 girls. The duplication of equipment for the industrial and 
commercial work was avoided by requiring that all pupils attend Saturday 
mornings. The regular industrial and commercial day school teachers take 
charge of this non-academic work. One teacher has been able to handle all 
the pupils in the academic work. The enrollment in the non-academic work 
is: auto mechanics, 31; machine shop, 17; pattern-making, 13; mechanical 
drawing, 50; commercial subjects, 50; sewing, 25; and cooking, 70. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


To supplement the announcement made in the January issue 
of the School Review and by way of readjustment of the dates of 
programs there announced for the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education the following statements are to be added 
to those already published. 

The first session will be on Friday afternoon, February 25, and 
will include the following reports, together with the papers 
announced before on Measuring Teaching Ability: 

1. Report of the Committee on Preparation of Curriculum in Education. 
Arthur J. Jones, Chairman. 
a) Uniform Nomenclature. A. Duncan Yocum. (Ten minutes.) 
b) Common Content in Special-Method Courses. H. W. Nutt. 
c) The Determination of the Actual Needs of Teachers. Arthur J. Jones. 

(Twenty minutes.) 
. Report of the Committee on Standardizing Colleges, Schools, and Depart- 

ments of Education. J. E. Butterworth, chairman. 
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The second session will be held on Friday evening and will 
include the following: 


1. Report of Committee on Practice Teaching. 
a) Preliminary Statement by Chairman of Committee. (Five minutes.) 
b) Final reports of investigations: 
(1) Student-Teaching under the Smith-Hughes Law. H. H. Foster. 
(Fifteen minutes.) 
(2) Student-Teaching in Land-Grant Colleges. A. V.Storm. (Fifteen 
minutes.) 
(3) Distribution of the Student Teacher’s Time. W.S.Gray. (Fifteen 
minutes.) 
(4) Correlations between Tests and Ratings of Student-Teachers. 
Charles F. Fordyce. (Ten minutes.) 
c) A-Progress Report—A Study of Ratings of Student Teachers. L. B. 
Hill. (Ten minutes.) 
d) Papers Presenting Descriptive and Theoretical Material. 
(1) The Cincinnati Plan of Student Teaching. W. P. Burris. (Ten 
minutes.) 
(2) Training Teachers to Supervise Study. A. L. Hall-Quest. (Ten 
minutes.) 
(3) Giving Effectiveness to Observation Work. F. C. Landsittel. 
(Ten minutes.) 
. One Step toward a Scientific Method of Determining Distribution of 
School Funds. W. F. Russell. , 
. The Purposes of the American School Citizenship League as They Relate 
Particularly to the Training of High-School Teachers. E. O. Sisson. 
(Ten minutes.) 


The remaining papers, which will be presented on Saturday 
morning, are those enumerated in the earlier announcement on 
the use of intelligence tests and on curriculum-making. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


TRAINING NINTH-YEAR PUPILS FOR CITIZENSHIP 
New York City—A group of New York City teachers, working 
co-operatively under the direction of Assistant Superintendent 
John L. Tindsley, have assembled and compiled lesson materials 
in twenty-one different lines of instruction in citizenship. A 
representative teacher of history from each of the city high schools, 
or some other instructor found equally efficient, accumulated and 
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organized the city’s special facts around one definite topic, endeavor- 
ing to present his materials so that ninth-grade pupils could under- 
stand them. Originally published in The Outlook, these articles 
have later appeared in pamphlet form in order that the pupils 
might purchase them at reasonable price. Topics are as follows: 


. Protecting the Food of the City 

. The Department of Public Charities 

. The City’s Water Supply 

. Transportation and Communication in New York City 
Public Provision for Recreation 

. The Department of Correction 

. Safeguarding Life and Property 

. City Planning 

. Disposal of City Wastes 

. Civic Beauty 

. Heating and Lighting as Public Utilities 
. The Public Regulation of Work 

. The Regulation of Buildings 

. Making the Laws 

. How the Laws are Carried Out 

. Judicial Action 

. Guarding the Health of the City 

. Paying the City’s Bills 

. Clothing 

. The Part of the Citizen in Government 
. How the Public Manages Schools 


The contents of the pamphlet Guarding the Health of the 
City are indicative of the treatment in the other bulletins. 
This paper opens with: a description of the health conditions 
prevailing in New York during the fall of 1918. It credits the 
health department with a low death rate during those troublesome 
times. Each year 80,000 lives saved by sanitary provisions 
instituted by the Department of Public Health is given as the 
reason for a study of the organization and duty of that portion 
of the city’s government. Duties of various officers and divisions 
are set forth: sanitary, preventable diseases, infectious diseases, 
child hygiene, baby welfare, school medical inspection, employment 
certificates, foods and drugs, laboratories, hospitals, public health 
education, and records. The story of how each of these divisions 
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functions for the public good, the value of each contribution to the 
general welfare, is clearly brought out in the pamphlet. 
Pedagogical outlines for the teaching of this civic material 
are worked out in a city syllabus, planned, as was the subject- 
matter itself, by a committee of teachers. All teachers are given 
certain minimals to include in their instruction, and in addition 
each is encouraged to add as much as she can for the enlightenment 
of her classes. After a year of this work, it may be confidently 
asserted that there is materially increased interest on the part of 
both the children and their parents. Indeed, city officials whose 
duties have been described in the pamphlets have themselves 
shown a, willingness to co-operate by furnishing speakers for 
assembly programs, and by sending out liberally various sorts of 


supplementary reading matter. 
J. D. DILLINGHAM 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 


ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, which occurs annually 
during the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, will be 
held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, Monday, February 28. 
There will be a reception in the Fountain Room at 6:00 P.M. 
Dinner will be served in the Rose Room at 6:30 P.M. Alumni, for- 
mer students, and friends of the University are most cordially invited. 

President Judson plans to attend the dinner and to describe 
recent developments at the University. Dr. Judd will discuss the 
enterprises in which the School of Education is engaged. Promi- 
nence will be given to the various activities which are carried on 
by former students. There will be representatives on the program 
from such groups as superintendents, principals, college and 
normal-school administrators, instructors in education, and public- 
school teachers. The committee is planning to make the program 
interesting, stimulating, and lively. 

Tickets should be secured in advance. All who plan to attend 
the dinner are urged to order tickets at once from Dean William 
S. Gray, University of Chicago. The price is three dollars per 
plate. Tickets can also be secured in Atlantic City at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago exhibit, Space 15, Young’s Million Dollar Pier. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The Summer Quarter at the University of Chicago is both 
interesting and unique. It is equivalent in length to a quarter of 
the regular academic year. It is broader in scope inasmuch as 
more instructors are in residence and a larger number of courses, 
both academic and professional, are given. In order to accommo- 
date students who cannot attend the entire quarter, the Summer 
Quarter is divided intotwoterms. The First Term begins Monday, 
June 20, and closes Wednesday, July 27; the Second Term begins 
Thursday, July 28, and closes Friday, September 2. 
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The School of Education is endeavoring to make ample provision 
for administrators, supervisors, teachers, and others interested in 
the profession of teaching who come to Chicago each summer in 
increasingly large numbers. The entire faculty of the College of 
Education will be in residence. In addition, forty-five visiting 
instructors have been engaged who will make valuable contributions 
to the program of interesting courses which has been organized. 

Special consideration has been given this year to the needs of 
high-school principals and teachers. Courses on high-school 
administration, the junior college, the junior high school, the 
high-school curriculum, and the use of tests in improving high- 
school iristruction will be of special interest to high-school 
principals. Numerous courses have been provided for high- 
school teachers, such as the technique of high-school instruc- 
tion, class organization, management and testing in high schools, 
and methods of teaching various subjects in the junior and senior 
high schools. 

Through the co-operation of the School of Commerce and 
Administration an attractive program of instruction has been 
organized for commercial teachers. There has been an increasing 
demand during the last few years for special-methods courses in 
various commercial subjects. The School of Commerce and 
Administration is giving serious consideration to these problems at 
the present time and has already organized several courses which 
will be of great assistance to teachers of commercial subjects. 

Numerous investigations have been carried on recently con- 
cerning the most important problems in teaching high-school 
subjects. The reorganization of English, the social subjects, 
mathematics, and science instruction is already well under way. 
Radical changes are also being made in the teaching of such subjects 
as Latin. It is proposed to discuss all of these problems quite 
thoroughly in the special-methods courses next summer. 

Copies of the Summer Bulletin and of the Bulletin of the School 
of Education will be ready for distribution March 1. Copies of 
these bulletins will be sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT OF FREE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to my 
attitude toward higher education and my motives in writing this 
article I venture to begin with the statement that I am in the 
fullest possible sympathy with free high schools. I believe also 
in state-supported universities and normal schools. I am heartily 
in accord with the policy of encouraging as many students as 
possible to take advantage of the educational opportunities offered 
by the higher institutions in the American educational system. 

This explicit statement is made because at a recent educational 
conference where the questions were raised which will be pro- 
pounded in the following paragraphs there appeared a tendency 
to turn the discussion into a statement of sympathies. I am 
anxious to have the matter of my personal sympathies and those 
of my readers decently attended to at the outset. We can then 
turn from our American exultation over our glorious educational 
system to certain hard and persistent facts which are beginning 
to demand consideration of a type which hitherto has not been 
accorded them. 

The fact is that America has launched in its program of a 
tax-supported higher education an experiment of such magnitude 
that there is some question as to our ability to see it through. This 
experiment was launched in a small way and without the slightest 
calculation on the part of communities as to the scope of the 
experiment. It has been running along for a period of years 
without encountering any serious obstacles. In recent years it 
has developed with tremendous rapidity. We have all been 
fascinated by this rapid growth of higher education, and we have 
applauded its expansion. Even today one can find no end of 
general enthusiasm for free high schools and state-supported 
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universities. It seems to be the rankest kind of heresy even to 
use the word experiment. Yet experiment is the only legitimate 
descriptive word to apply to this whole series of undertakings. 

Europeans have been more keenly aware than native Americans 
of the experimental character of our program. They have seen 
also the relation of our free high schools and higher institutions 
to our general social system. This clearer insight of the Europeans 
is due to the fact that their institutions corresponding to our higher 
schools are all tuition schools. There is no tax-supported sec- 
ondary school in Europe, or for that matter any other continent 
except North America. Europe has never ventured to consider 
paying for higher schools out of public taxation. The higher 
schools abroad are class schools designed to give training only 
to the upper ranks of society. The upper classes have kept for 
themselves and their children the right to superior schooling and 
have never thought of admitting the lower classes to a liberal 
share in higher learning; much less have they thought of offering 
it freely to all comers. 

Europe has seen clearly in the contrast between American 
practices and her own the effort of a democracy to make intellectual 
opportunity as nearly universal as possible. Europe has also 
been very skeptical as to the success of this effort. Sometimes this 
skepticism has expressed itself in economic terms, and doubt has 
been recorded as to the possibility of raising a whole people to a 
higher level without disrupting industrial society; but more 
commonly the doubt of Europe has been expressed in social terms. 
How is America to develop leaders if she spreads her higher training 
like a thin veneer over the whole population ? 

We could afford to go on our way without heeding the skepticism 
of Europe if our experiment were meeting with unqualified success. 
Frankness with ourselves, however, compels us, in view of many 
recent happenings, seriously to ask whether the experiment is 
going on as we should like to have it. 

First, let us ask whether we are really able to afford high 
schools. A short time ago there came to the writer of this article 
a letter from a town in the northern part of North Dakota contain- 
ing the following paragraphs: 
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Five successive crop failures in this part of the state have so reduced 
credit that the banks will no longer cash the teachers’ salary warrants. The 
school district does not know where it can obtain funds. Bonds sold within 
the state could not secure money for at least a year because the school funds 
of the state are loaned out and come in slowly and a great many schools already 
have their applications for such funds on file. An attempt has been made to 
sell bonds but without success. 

The schools will have to be closed if some definite relief cannot be guaran- 
teed soon. The teachers, of course, will not stay under present conditions. 
The local school board is unable to solve the problem, but is very eager to find 


a way out. 
The money stringency is general all over the country but is very much 


worse in the western part of North Dakota on account of low production for 
several years as stated above. 

Perhaps someone will say this is not typical. Fortunately, it is 
not entirely typical, but unfortunately, on the other hand, it is 
the last stage of a journey on which many a larger and more opulent 
community is well launched. New York City has been arguing 
about next year’s budget, and the responsible officials of the city 
have repeatedly said that it is impossible to supply for the schools 

, the funds said by the board of education to be indispensable. 
Chicago has a deficit in its school accounts of several millions of 
dollars and no sinking fund in sight with which to meet this deficit. 
Nor is this a temporary situation resulting from the war. The 
deficit is of long standing and has increased steadily for a number of 
years. 

The same story can be told of cities large and small all over the 
country. The post-war economic stress has greatly accelerated 
the climax, but we have for some time been steadily approaching 
the point where the people of this country cannot find in ordinary 
taxes adequate funds for schools. For about a generation the 

| ase have been steadily absorbing a larger fraction of the public 

(revenue, and they have been increasing at an enormous rate their 

? demands for equipment and support of every type. 

The school deficits of the present day are not attributable in 
equal degree to the lower and higher schools. The higher schools 

| | are the ones which have shown the largest proportionate increase, 
and they are more expensive than the lower schools in every respect. 
The Bureau of Education reports that there were in attendance in 
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high schools, public and private, last year 2,000,000 students. 
This is more than six times as many as there were in 1890. In the 
same interval the general population of the country has not quite 
doubled, and elementary schools have increased in a ratio only 
slightly more than the general population. Between the years 
1909 and 1916 the number of teachers in public four-year high 
schools doubled, while the teachers in elementary schools increased 
somewhat less than 18 per cent. In short, the most notable 
expansion in public schools has been in the upper levels of the 
educational system. 

The end is not yet. American communities have set for them- 
selves the goal of a high-school education for every boy and girl. 
That this ideal is seriously entertained appears in the legislation 
adopted in many states providing for the payment of a student’s 
tuition when the district does not provide a high school of its own. 
It appears also in the rural high schools which one encounters in 
traveling through many a sparsely settled rural district. It 
appears in the laws which are being passed in progressive states 
raising the age of compulsory schooling from fourteen to sixteen 
or eighteen. 

Let us see what a universal high-school education would mean 
in the way of costs. The state of California has just adopted by 
popular vote a provision which compels the payment by the state 
of $30 per capita for every child in elementary school or high 
school. The same measure provides that the local community 
must raise by taxation a sum not less than $30 for each pupil 
in the elementary school and not less than $60 for each pupil 
in the high school. These figures, let it be noted, are minimum 
figures. To be sure, California has long been one of the most 
progressive states in the support of schools, but it is fair to assume 
that what California regards as a minimum must ultimately be 
thought of as not too high for an average for the country as a whole. 
If the time should come when all pupils up to eighteen years of age 
are in school, and if the California figures are assumed as the © 
ultimate averages, the total cost of education in this country will 
be not what it was last year, namely, one billion dollars, but one 
and three-quarters billions per annum. The cities which are now 
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unable to get on without a school deficit will have to find some way 
of greatly increasing their school revenues. 

Let us consider a concrete illustration. At the last meeting 
of the legislature of the state of Illinois a law was passed requiring 
every community to conduct by 1923 continuation classes or 
regular school classes for every child in the state up to the age of 
eighteen. It is estimated that this law will send to the high 
schools of the city of Chicago between 50,000 and 125,000 more 
pupils. There will certainly be no accommodations for any such 
additions to the registration. At present the city has twenty-two 
high schools, and they are practically full. The city is running 
behind several millions of dollars a. year in its effort to maintain 
schools. When 1923 comes and the continuation-school law is in 
full operation, the people of the city will have to face the kind of 
question which under our system of education is certain to come up 
very shortly in every city and every state. 

Once more let it be repeated that the American people have 
entered on this enterprise of providing a free high-school education 
without any serious thought as to ultimate costs. They have 
passed through long years of fairly gratifying operation without 
being obliged to face the full bill of expenses which will attach 
to a completely organized system. It is only recently that the 
financial strain is beginning to tax the resources of communities. 
We are becoming aware of costs in a new way. There is some 
danger that we shall think of the whole problem of education as a 
matter of finance. It is true that financial support is essential 
and must be secured, but the real problem is a social problem. 
Are the American people really willing and able to carry their 
ambition for a universal free higher education to its consummation ? 

The experiment of higher education is not in question merely 
because it involves knotty financial problems; it is in question 
because no adequate provision is attempted in this country for 
the training of teachers. The country has been informed during 
the last year or two of the serious shortage of teachers. With 
characteristic American optimism our schools have made good 
the shortage by dropping standards to the level of the supply and 
trusting providence to see to it that no harm is done to our insti- 
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tutions and their students. There is practically no concern 
among the people at large about the grade of instruction which is 
tolerated in many of our high schools. Not long ago I heard a 
president of a normal school pointing out the desirability of accept- 
ing normal-school certificates as credentials for high-school teaching 
because there is no possibility of securing an adequate number of 
graduates of colleges. Most college graduates who go into teaching 
regard themselves as amply qualified without a day’s thought or 
study devoted to preparation for the technical task of managing 
pupils or imparting instruction. This was true before the present 
shortage of teachers appeared. In the higher schools of Europe no 
. teacher secures a position without rigorous special training; but 
with us there is no thought of impeding the progress of universal 
higher education by difficult demands made on the teaching staff. 
Even the most highly trained members of academic communities 
think of high-school teaching as simple enough for any college 
graduate. 

All this gives a true friend of the high school serious pause. 
We are engaged in one of the greatest social experiments that the 
world has every witnessed, the experiment of offering a free higher 
education to a whole people, and this difficult and delicate task is 
cheerfully turned over to novices. 

Is it any wonder that the quality of instruction in American 
high schools is, to say the least, uneven? Is it any wonder that 
students who have studied Latin for four years cannot read Latin, 
that there is a prodigious failure in mathematics, and that English 
teachers frankly confess that there is only a meager mastery of the 
vernacular among their pupils? The quality of American higher 
education, as well as its democratic spread over all the population, 
will have to be considered when we are estimating the success of 
the American experiment of universal higher education. 

Finally, there must be a frank recognition of the fact that the 
vast experiment of higher education has in recent years been 
getting out of hand because of a lack on the part of many students 
of appreciation of what their opportunity means. American boys 
and girls have come to think of the high school as their right. 
That it is beginning to tax the community’s resources to the utmost, 
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that its organization calls for skill which the country cannot afford 
to give, never enters the mind of the average student. He or she 
looks on the high school as a part of his or her natural inheritance. 
The girl often attends as a matter of social course, and the boy 
attends because he is not yet ready to take up work of a serious 
kind. The great influx of students has swept into the high schools 
some students who have no serious intellectual interests and who 
have no expectation of cultivating any literary or scientific pro- 
ficiency. Once in the high school, this great body of students 
thinks not at all of conserving public resources. 

The fact is that the ordinary American citizen has never 
realized that the high school is one of our most hazardous social 
experiments, and he has never taught his boy or girl to think of the 
high school as costly or as a privilege which no other civilization 
offers in like fashion to its youth. Recent years have made this 
ordinary citizen aware that something is impending, but he does 
not know what. He has been told that there is difficulty in 
securing teachers; he has heard much about costs; but all this 
discussion has seemed to him remote. It does not touch his boy 
or girl; it concerns a public institution with which he need not 
busy himself except when it annoys him. 

It is not to be wondered at that the ordinary citizen has been 
unaware of the real issues at stake because even professional 
educators have been discussing the symptoms of the case rather 
than its fundamental causes. Teachers have been talking about 
their salaries, and superintendents have been talking about the 
difficulties of staffing their schools. The public has come to 
believe that a suffering class of citizens is in need of public succor 
and that if this rescue fund is not contributed in the form of a 
bonus or increase in salary, there may be a strike which will greatly 
inconvenience the city’s homes and possibly congest the streets 
with idle youth. 

What the American people need at this time is a new insight 
into the essentials of their democratic society. America has 
undertaken to set up a new social system. It has taken generations 
to bring about a partial disruption of European traditions. The 
traditions of that older form of society dictate that a part and only 
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a part of the people shall have a higher education. The older 
civilization has bequeathed to us also an industrial system which 
calls for a certain number of people who are to do the hard work of 
the world. This industrial system makes its distinctions among 
people in terms of leisure and wealth and consequent opportunity 
to take on a higher education. Our democracy still retains many 
of the older industrial institutions, but has said with regard to 
higher education, “This is a common good; this shall be made 
accessible to all.”” This idea is beginning to penetrate the thinking 
of our new society. In recent years it has spread with astonishing 
celerity. Today we are forced to look at the consequences of our 
new theory. The high school is crowded with all kinds of pupils 
demanding their share in the new social order. The taxpayer 
finds that the industrial system is not ready to bear in its accustomed 
ways the cost of this new social order, and the public begins to be 
restless about an institution which it only vaguely understands. 

Is it not desirable that at this juncture there should be an effort 
to explain in terms that everybody can understand the essential 
difficulty in the situation and what it is that America is trying to 
achieve? Certainly we have gone on blindly, aiming at a vague 
purpose long enough. There ought now to be a clearing of public 
vision. Either we must take our experiment seriously and conduct 
it with enthusiasm, or we must modify our ideal of a universal 
higher education. Either we must pay what it costs, accept the 
social consequences of this extreme democratic idea, and gain 
public support for higher standards, or we must frankly acknowl- 
edge failure. 

The decision which we are thus facing must be presented 
forcefully to our people. Who will be the spokesman? Up to 
this time there has been no one prepared to inform the country > 
about the unique character of its system of higher education. The 
teachers of high schools, whom one naturally looks to for this 
service, have been for the most part unable to give information. 
They have been specialists in Latin or mathematics or chemistry. 
They could give information about Greece and Rome, about the 
properties of triangles and about the valence of oxygen, but they 
have had no broader view of the experiment in social democracy 
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than has the man on the street. Indeed, most high-school teachers 
have been unwilling to think of the high school except in terms 
of limited departmental or purely academic interests. The high 
school is a place where certain grades are accumulated and recorded, 
where pupils are classified as knowing this and that or failing to 
know. What it all means for the overthrow of traditional social 
distinctions has been only vaguely apprehended. 

The cure for the present situation is not easy tosecure. It may 
be too hopeful to believe that Americans can be convinced of the 
gravity of the matter, even if they are told in plain terms. Perhaps 
we shall have to live on patiently until one after another of our 
institutions comes to a crisis. Perhaps we shall have to wreck 
some more of our hopes and waste more human life before we work 
out the experiment which we are blindly carrying forward. Perhaps 
it is futile to ask high-school officers to undertake the responsi- 
bility of adding to their other duties an exposition of the true pur- 
pose of a system of free high schools. Ifso, there may be an escape 
from complete despair. The high school has survived thus far 
and on the whole has broadened its scope in spite of general igno- 
rance of its full value to American life. Probably in the process 
of human evolution a way will appear to save that which is good in 
this institution, even if no one takes up the task of representing it. 
It is worth trying, however, to make the effort to interest high- 
school teachers and principals in a new branch of education, 
namely, the training of communities to understand how unique 
the American higher education is. 

There are two concrete suggestions which can be made in the 
direction indicated. First, there is the possibility of presenting in 
assembly talks to the high-school student body as vivid a statement 
as can be made of American ideals of education and American 
methods of realizing these ideals. Probably the most impressive 
way of presenting this material is to point out the contrast between 
American schools and those of other countries. This does not 
mean that there shall be boasting about our schools. Indeed, it 
is wholly undesirable to raise questions even of relative efficiency. 
The plain statement of the difference between our conceptions of 
popular education and the conceptions of other nations is sure to 
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stick in the minds of many a high-school student. An atmosphere 
of regard for the institution will thus begin to arise from thought 
about the institution and its essential nature. It would be a 
great service to the country if some skillful principal or teacher 
would prepare material of this type in form for use in high schools 
generally. Like material could advantageously be used with 
parent-teacher associations. Such associations are common enough 
to become useful channels for the dissemination of such information, 
and they are not uncommonly in need of items for their programs. 

Perhaps the suggestion that comparison with other countries 
be the main topic of discussion is not the most fruitful one which 
can be made. Will it not be possible, if such comparisons are not 
made the major topic of discussion, to take up such problems as 
the reasons why students leave high schools, the numbers that 
leave in successive years, and the numbers that come from the 
elementary schools? This recommendation may sound like a 
plea for the introduction of a course in the administration of high 
schools into the program of the high school itself. That is exactly 
what it is. The American people have in fact been conducting 
an institution about which they know little. Students have been 
taught in an institution which has never been expounded to them. 
This is a plea for an explanation to pupils and parents of the 
characteristics of the high school. The plea is not made in igno- 
rance of the fact that it is not in general thought of as quite the 
proper thing in this country to talk about our institutions. We 
are as a people disposed to take for granted much of our public 
life, where other nations take great pains to explain to their youth 
their traditions and practices. What is being recommended here 
is a frank full reversal of past practice and a constant, insistent, 
detailed discussion with all the people concerned of the institutional 
characteristics of the high school. 

The second concrete suggestion which is offered is less definite 
than the first and will require some trial and refinement in actual 
operation to make it usable. It is suggested that the privileges 
of the high school be steadily curtailed in the cases of all students 
who cannot be induced to make serious use of them. For example, 
if a student does not do his work well in four courses, let him be 
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reduced to three. If he does not do his work in three courses, 
let him be reduced to two. 

I am aware of one very serious difficulty in the execution of 
this program. ‘There are a certain number of pupils in American 
high schools who would welcome as a luxury any administrative 
penalty which would reduce their attendance on classes. It 
would hardly be thought of at first as a serious punishment by 
such pupils to be reduced from four courses to three or even two. 
It would, however, shortly begin to penetrate the thinking of even 
the obtuse that there are serious drawbacks to a light program. 
The curtailment of the program would have to be courageously 
administered with an accompanying reduction of social and recrea- 
tional privileges. Possibly also the reduced program could be 
accompanied with demands for more recitations in the subjects 
taken. The virtue of such a series of steps is that students would 
begin to realize that education is free only in the sense that it is 
offered to those who are willing on their part to respond. 

The two suggestions which have been made do not deal pri- 
marily, it will be noted, with campaigns for more school revenue. 
They are suggestions aimed, first, at a spread of realization of the 
unique character of American opportunity. That more revenue is 
required for high schools is not overlooked in making these sug- 
gestions. It is, however, the belief of the present writer that the 
most effective way to get funds for higher education is to teach 
the American public about their institutions. The high school 
will be supported ultimately, if at all, only by a public which 
understands its worth. If the request for more funds is based on a 
whining demand for salaries or on any other partially valid plea, 
we may rest assured that support will be given grudgingly and 
inadequately. The high school will be pauperized, if it puts itself 
in a pauper’s place. 

There are broader grounds also for the plea that the American 
public be educated to understand its high schools. These broader 
grounds are the same that have recently been urged for the intro- 
duction of courses in community life into all schools. It is not 
alone the high schools among the institutions of this country that 
have developed slowly and with defects for lack of popular intelli- 
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gence regarding their true meaning. It is not alone the high 
schools which would be benefited by clearer insights on the part 
of the people. Perhaps the teachers and administrators of high 
schools can be converted to the introduction of courses in com- 
munity life most easily by being persuaded to do something about 
expounding their own institution. 

It is a profound truth of social evolution that no institution 
can survive which does not provide for its own perpetuation. 
The state must prepare agencies for its protection. The church 
must insure its future by definite foresight and forward-looking 
policies. The family must establish by its own energy its place 
in the world. What has the high school, as such, done to care 
for its own development? The answer to this question is likely 
to make us pessimistic, or at least anxious. The future is likely 
to press home on the high school with increasing vividness the 
problems of sheer self-preservation. If the suggestions made 
are not the right ones, then it certainly behooves those who are 
interested in high schools to evolve others. One thing is sure—the 
future development of high schools will not be increasingly easier. 
The friction of high speed is just beginning to manifest itself. 
That optimist who thinks the victory of free higher education is 
won is seriously affected with myopia. 


STUDIES IN HIGH-SCHOOL PROCEDURE— 
HALF-LEARNING 


HENRY C. MORRISON 
University of Chicago 


It is often said that we are a superficial people, good-natured, 
happy-go-lucky, more often concerned for speed and quantity 
than for quality. It is admitted that under stress we are capable 
of supremely good quality, but that upon the removal of the 
strain we relapse into our old ways. How far the indictment is a 
true bill it is no part of our present purpose to inquire. We resent 
the imputation when it is made by the citizen of other lands, but 
in our hearts most of us, I suspect, believe it in essentials to be 
true. At all events, the product of educational institutions is 
often roundly condemned for its half-learning. Few voices are 
raised in protest at such beratings, and our undoubted educational 
progress is not exactly in the direction of greater thoroughness. 
Perhaps we tacitly accept the situation as inevitable under the 
normal conditions of American life, and impute the slipshod 
character of so much of our learning to an inherent national vice. 
If so, our conclusion is a fine inversion of cause and effect. 

We have had now considerably more than a generation of 
universal education, and universal education implies profound 
responsibilities as well as wonderful opportunities. So long as 
education reaches only the few, its social effect is by way of the 
slow infiltration of ideas and attitudes and practices. But the 
moment you put a whole generation to school, or even a substantial 
part of a whole generation, the social effect of mass education 
becomes direct and immediate. It requires twelve years to pass a 
body of pupils through the school system and perhaps ten years 
more before they begin to exert positive social influence; but 
there is a constant stream of this recruitment of the social mass 
going on. So it comes to pass that the common experiences which 
children undergo in school—and there is no such community of 
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experiences elsewhere in their lives—come to be very rapidly 
reflected in the characteristics of the society into which they are 
absorbed. And so it appears that if our common national life 
is in any way inclined to be superficial, the cause and the remedy 
must first be sought in the character of our schooling. 

I wonder if we know how to be thorough in our school adminis- 
tration and teaching. May it not be true that some characteristic 
features of our school procedure lead inevitably to half-learning 
and a superficial outlook upon and attitude toward life? Surely, 
mere grinding drill does not constitute nor lead to thoroughness, 
nor can frequent adjurations to be thorough of themselves alone 
have any such happy result. 

In a recent article' I discussed at some length the fallacies 
underlying our traditional lesson-learning and hearing conception 
of teaching. I cited illustrative evidence tending to show that 
lesson-learning is not transferable to the capacity with which the 
lesson is supposed to be correlated, except in a doubtful minority 
of cases, and that the best scholars as identified by the marks 
awarded for good lessons are often very poor when rated by any 
valid test of achievement. More than that, perhaps as high as 
75 per cent of our pupils never attain anything more than the 
capacity to get a lesson sufficiently well so that they are not required 
to get it again. All this is familiar ground to students of teaching. 

Let us turn now from the teacher in the classroom to the theory 
upon which our various courses are set and administered. 

The fallacy of the passing grade.—The American child commonly 
begins his systematic formal education with a first grade and he 
passes through six, seven, or eight grades which constitute what 
we call an elementary school. During his elementary-school 
career, he is ‘‘promoted” once a year, sometimes twice a year, 
rarely more often. He then enters upon a secondary and collegiate 
career during which “promotions” come to be called “passing 
courses.”’ He finally lands in a university or in active business or 
professional life in which he either succeeds or fails without much 
reference to the grade he has attained. Life has small patience 
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with things half done. You can either do a thing or you can’t. 
You may do better than your neighbor, you may do supremely 
well, but do you must. 

When is a child “promoted” or a student “passed”? In 
general, when he has been faithful in learning a long series of 
lessons and passing a few examinations to the extent of 60 per cent, 
70 per cent, 75 per cent of what he might have learned or passed. 
That is the theory. In practice, he is promoted or passed when 
his teacher finds no sure ground on which he can be kept back, 
and the pressure is always to promote. Seldom along the line is 
he subjected to a test of power acquired or of attainment in under- 
standing, qualities trained into his mental make-up and as such 
his possession for all time. Let us consider for a moment what 
the process really means. 

From about the third grade, the pupil may be thought of as 
passing from one teacher to another, from one college instructor to 
another, each of them presiding over one or more subjects or 
courses. The pupil is assigned his lessons with more or less positive 
instruction as he goes along through the grades and schools and 
courses. As he passes by, each teacher tags him with a grade or 
symbol, ultimately in numerical form, signifying the teacher’s 
judgment as to what portion of the teaching and lesson-learning 
he has absorbed, or, more frequently, how faithfully he has prepared 
his lessons. In the end he is promoted or passed when the average 
of his “daily marks” consolidated with an examination grade, 
which usually bears heavy adverse weight, is equal to or above an 
arbitrarily selected percentage of what he would have had, had he 
really learned all his lessons. So on top of the fallacy of lesson- 
learning is imposed the further fallacy of a pass mark predicated 
on the principle that he has learned his lessons only to an extent 
ranging from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. Nay, more, the average 
mark assigned is a lenient one in most cases, and the pupil rarely 
learns his lesson to the extent indicated by his mark. In effect, 
the typical student or pupil always passes along with an achieve- 
ment based on lesson-learning at about 85 per cent at best. In 
practice, the actual achievement on lesson-learning is much less 
than this; and, if actual usable capacity or achievement is the test, 
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as contrasted with fidelity in lesson-learning, the true passing mark 
of the typical student must be estimated at a very small fraction 
indeed. As we have seen, the achievement on lesson-learning can 
be rated the same as achievement in capacity in perhaps 25 per cent 
of the cases of individual students, certainly not more. 

Now, the result manifestly is that the great majority—con- 
siderably more than 75 per cent of the whole—begin early in 
school life to accumulate deficiencies in capacity, so that each 
succeeding grade and course is harder to pass with full capacity. 
In the fifth and sixth grades a large number drop out of school 
because their accumulated incapacities have retarded them to 
the point where intellectual interest is absolutely dead and they 
reach the end of compulsory schooling. Others drop out for 
similar reasons until there is left to graduate chiefly the survivors 
who have been trained to become good lesson-learners. Naturally, 
half-learning on an immense scale is the result, and half-learning 
quickly reflects itself in the national character. Is it any won- 
der that our scholars so frequently deplore the dearth of produc- 
tive scholarship in the arts and sciences when compared with our 
unrivaled material equipment? Productivity presumes actual 
trained capacity, not merely facility in lesson-learning. It further 
presumes 100 per cent capacity, not 70 per cent nor 80 per cent 
nor go per cent capacity. 

In passing, we must discriminate between evil effects and good 
effects. I am talking here about intellectual values, not moral 
values. One may well raise the question, “Is this writer con- 
demning fidelity in preparing lessons as a fallacy?’’ The answer 
is of course, ‘‘Not at all.”’ Fidelity to duty is an excellent virtue, 
whatever the duty may be felt to be, and individuals who acquire 
the habit by doing their duty in the various situations set up by 
the school achieve a moral capacity which is beyond price. Only, 
in this case, it does not contribute heavily to intellectual values, 
and moral and intellectual values are not mutually exclusive. On 
the other hand, slipshod work—work half done—is a moral as well 
as an intellectual vice. 

There is much reason to think that the graded system of school 
administration launched us on this half-learning career, and that 
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its implications have caught us in a net from which we struggle in 
vain to escape, scarcely knowing what holds us. Several recent 
inventions seem to the writer to be very materially tightening the 
net. Two of these I shall discuss. 

The abuse of the probability curve-—I assume that my readers 
are familiar with the properties of the normal distribution surface 
and with their use in describing the manner in which all sorts of 
characteristics within the general field of the biological sciences 
tend to distribute themselves. These principles apply to the 
phenomena of school life as they apply to other phenomena which 
owe their origin to differences in human characteristics. Properly 
understood and evaluated, school achievements tend to distribute 
themselves in accordance with some orderly plan, which may, 
in truth, depart widely from the normal distribution of unselected 
data, but which still tends to exhibit itself as a symmetrical surface. 
But variations from the normal surface, as well as variations from 
any symmetrical surface, have in themselves a meaning which 
the administrator is bound to observe. 

The device began to be widely used when it was found to be 
desirable to place some check upon the vagaries of different teachers 
in assigning marks and grades, and the principles of distribution 
then set up seem to have been founded on empirical data quite 
apart from the theory of the probability curve itself. 

It was then easy for some administrators to fall into the habit 
of saying, ‘‘I shall have such and such a percentage of A’s or 95’s 
or what not, a similar percentage of failures, and a large number 
who will bear different grades betwixt and between.’”’ Such an 
attitude introduces much complacency into the school, to put it 
mildly. It will be true just because it ought not to be. A different 
attitude of the administration and of teachers toward teaching 
problems would disclose quite a different situation. Such a 
situation as that described is particularly vicious when it is found 
in connection with the ordinary numerical passing grade, which 
does not pretend to express mastery. If the passing grade dis- 
closes a genuine revelation of mastery, then the situation becomes 
quite different. 
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A teacher recently came to me toward the beginning of a course 
and remarked in distress that her distribution looked worse the 
better she taught and the better her results. I was able to comfort 
her with the assurance that her troublesome skews were creditable 
to her teaching, and they were. Assuming a teaching attitude 
which proposes to grapple with the individual problems of different 
students and which has mastery at the level of the grade or course 
as its objective—not a norm made up of median achievement of 
large numbers of pupils under teaching which is good, bad, and 
indifferent—the situation as the course goes on will be somewhat 
like this. 

At the beginning, distribution of achievement will be nearly a 
vertical straight line, varying according to the initial achievement 
of students. If the subject is one, as most content subjects are, 
in which a good many students already have some knowledge, 
the distribution will probably be heavily skewed toward the 
lower end. Ideally, a subject might be chosen in which initial 
knowledge or achievement is an absolute blank. Then we have 
no distribution at all. 

As work proceeds, distribution will tend at first to become 
broken up more or less, with more or less pronounced skews first 
one way and then the other. Before long, we shall have, under 
good teaching procedure with constant attention to individual prob- 
lems, a distribution which tends to become symmetrical, which 
moves up along the base line, and which very probably has a 
disconnected bunch of unsolved individual problem cases toward 
the lower end. So far as teaching and the intellectual development 
of pupils alone are concerned, there is nothing to prevent this 
situation from being prolonged well-nigh indefinitely, but other 
considerations ordinarily intervene. For instance, pupils. may be 
released as they approach mastery at their own grade level in spite 
of the fact that they might be capable of going on to higher levels. 
And so the mathematical character of distribution ceases to have 
any particular meaning. 

So long, however, as the only use which the administrator 
makes of his distribution studies is in convincing himself that he 
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will always have, and ought to have, a certain proportion of failures, 
a large proportion of mediocrity, and a small proportion who 
really achieve what the course or school purports to teach—then 
such studies must operate as a particularly formidable instrumen- 
tality in settling upon the community half-learning as the normal 
and natural condition. 

The fallacy of intelligence rating. —The second of the two recent 
additions to administrative equipment which I wish to discuss is 
the principle of intelligence rating as applied to the promotion and 
placing of pupils. Misunderstood, or half-understood, in its bear- 
ing upon school work and misapplied, it not only furthers the 
malady of half-learning, but sometimes sets up a pitiful piece of 
injustice which almost amounts to pedagogical malpractice. 

In practice, the message to pupils and teachers alike runs 
something like this: this child is natively a near-genius, is probably 
destined to some great success in life, advance him rapidly; this 
one is natively dull, he will never come to anything much, and will 
never really learn; these are the common run of humanity, teach 
them what you can, they won’t learn much anyway. Now, 
nothing of the sort is true and herein lie the fallacy and the injustice. 

The rating of relative intelligence has undoubtedly passed 
beyond the stage of mere psychological venture. Beyond any 
reasonable question, the ratings obtained correspond to real 
differences in individual native capacities. Conservative psy- 
chologists are reluctant to say just what these real differences are, 
and much less are they ready to use the ratings as determinative of 
the individual’s capacity. They are useful within their limitations 
and useful when properly understood and applied. They are 
particularly valuable for diagnostic purposes in identifying mental 
defect, but even here the careful psychopathologist will not render 
a verdict of feeble-mindedness without corroborative evidence 
drawn from the individual and family history and from other 
sources. But mental defect is a pathologic condition. The evi- 
dence seems to show that it is not merely one term of a gradation 
of intelligence of which genius is the opposite. 

But, conceding that intelligence rating is a perfectly valid 
psychological procedure, and conceding further that it corresponds 
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closely to opinions of relative intelligence as formed by teachers 
and others, what is its bearing upon school work and progress ? 

Fundamentally, in the intellectual life the individual must 
learn, be he never so clever, never so dull. No child ever yet could 
read, or cipher, or translate Latin, or understand a principle of 
physics, unless he first learned todo so. Mentality and intellectual 
achievement are not synonymous, nor is mentality translatable 
into intellectuality. It does not follow that because a child is 
bright he has therefore achieved. He may achieve more easily 
than the dull, but achieve he must. 

Indeed, in any correct use of terms and language, the dull may 
come to be more intelligent than the bright. Though there is 
little or no evidence that native mentality is affected by learning, 
it is obvious that the ability of an individual to react to the complex 
situations of the modern world may be greatly affected by learning. 
Indeed, one can but think that the term “intelligence ‘tests” was 
most unfortunately chosen. “Mentality tests’? would have been 
better. Intelligence implies knowledge; mentality does not. Con- 
ceive two individuals, one with a valid I.Q. of 100 and the other 
with an equally valid I.Q. of 140. Send No. 1 to school and 
college under good and competent guides and teachers and No. 2 
to a remote wilderness without schooling from childhood. Give 
them equally good bodily health and development. Bring them 
to a metropolitan city at full maturity. Obviously, No. 1 will 
classify as the normal educated man, probably successful in the 
ordinary concerns of life. No. 2 will be so helpless as to qualify 
as feeble-minded on the sociological definition. One has learned, 
the other has not. And yet their respective mentality indices 
will probably not have greatly changed, so far as we can judge 
from evidence now available. This extreme, imaginary case is an 
entirely valid illustraticn of the relations between mentality and 
intelligence for all grades between positive feeble-mindedness and 
genius, between complete ignorance and sound general education. 

Nevertheless, in a graded system of schools a child is frequently 
promoted, not because he has attained the understanding and 
powers contemplated by the grade, but because his mentality is 
shown to be of the order of the next higher grade. He does the 
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work of the higher grade because he is clever, and being such is 
adaptable, but his intellectual equipment is lacking in some degree 
because he has missed some of its essential items. He goes on to 
high school and eventually reaches the university gates. All along 
the line he is again and again classified wholly or in part on the 
basis of native mentality. Again and again, he omits items of 
intellectual equipment which even the bright must learn. In the 
end, half-learning has another brilliant exponent. 

So far the case seems to be clear as argued from the basis of the 
accepted nature of mentality as rated by the mentality tests. 
The tests are valid but their application fallacious. 

A great mass of material is in evidence tending to show a high 
correlation between mentality ratings and school ratings. Two 
comments are in order in passing. 

First, the correlation must not only be high but practically 
complete before we are justified in using the mentality ratings as 
a basis for classification without elaborate corroborative evidence. 
Otherwise, how shall we ever know in the case of any individual 
whomsoever that he is not one of the individuals whose cases 
make the correlation incomplete ? 

Further, in most of the material thus far gathered from schools, 
comparison is made between mentality ratings and grades which 
have been awarded on the basis of lesson-learning rather than 
on the basis of achievement. The bright pupil is at a great advan- 
tage in lesson-learning, but even here it by no means follows that 
correlation is of the type required by school practice. 

The following summary of evidence gathered in our laboratory 
during the past year is contributed. 

One hundred and twenty-two pupils were given achievement 
tests ranging from second-grade reading to high-school mathematics. 
Their I.Q.’s on tests were known. The pupils were distributed in 
order of achievement and their I.Q.’s were taken from highest to 
lowest. Comparison was then made between standings in the two 
columns. It was found that 110 of the 122 were displaced from 
the positions which they would have occupied on the expectation 
of high correlation between the two ranks, some of them more 
and some of them less, but 33 were greatly displaced. 
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In a similar manner, grades in final examination were compared 
with the corresponding I.Q.’s. Now, results on final examination 
are in part the reflection of achievement—to a much greater extent 
than those assigned for daily recitation—and in part the product 
of lesson-learning. We have seen in a former article reason to 
think that final examination grades are not in close correlation 
with results in achievement tests. On these examination com- 
parisons, 100 individuals were studied, for all of whom the I.Q. 
was available. Eighty-six of these were more or less displaced 
from the position which a high correlation would have presumed, 
and 24 were greatly displaced. 

Not much importance in either this or in the preceding set 
of results is attached to the displacements recorded in the larger 
figures. Still, the effect upon the general theory is not immaterial. 
Of the 86 cases of displacement on the final examination comparison 
50 were displaced by as much as a quartile and a similar proportion 
in the achievement tests. The really significant thing, however, 
is found in the fact that, while we frequently find the highest I.Q. 
standing No. 1 or No. 2 on the achievement or examination scale, 
we find nearly as often No. 1 standing halfway down the achieve- 
ment scale and high I.Q.’s standing at the bottom of the scale. 
Conversely, we find numerous instances of the lowest I.Q.’s standing 
at the top—in the first quartile or quintile. In one case we have a 
96 standing No. 2. 

It is the old, old story: “‘The race is not to the swift.” These 
high I.Q.’s are correctly measured. They really are bright and 
clever children, but they have not thoroughly grasped principles, 
acquired powers, and they suffer by comparison with relatively dull 
children who have done so. 

The objection may be made that we are not taking into account 
here the principle that the I.Q. expresses a relation between bright- 
ness and chronological age and that we have treated the problem 
without due reference to the age factor which enters the I.Q. 
The objection is not material to our main contention, which is that 
mental maturity is not translatable into intellectual maturity. 

It is true that if we make an age-grade table of I.Q.’s, the 
regularity with which the high I.Q.’s appear in the higher grade 
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for the same age is striking. But even here when we scrutinize 
closely the individual cases the regularity is not so impressive. 
I have before me the I.Q.’s of 311 elementary and kindergarten 
children distributed in an age-grade table. The characteristic 
noted above is apparent, but, on examining in detail the distribution 
of individuals, we find 157 cases in which the I.Q. is either higher 
than the median of the next higher or lower than the median of 
the next lower half-grade; 44 cases in which it is either higher 
than the median of the next full grade or lower than the median of 
the next lower; and 14 cases in which it is either higher than the 
highest or lower than the lowest of the next half-year. 

It is important to note that the administration of our elementary 
school does not promote on the basis of the I.Q. 

It appears, then, that the current tendency to confound men- 
tality and intellectual achievement must inevitably have a strong 
tendency toward the encouragement of half-learning. Not only must 
it emphasize the importance of mere brightness to the encourage- 
ment of shallowness, but it must also result in serious gaps in the 
pupil’s intellectual equipment, through ill-advised “promotions.” 
More than that, it tends to bring about a cruel injustice to the 
plodding pupil of solid rather than brilliant parts when the whole 
atmosphere of a school, which is under the obsession of “intelligence 
testing,’’ tends to persuade him that his case is hopeless, that he 
was born to linger behind his brilliant but often superficial con- 
temporaries. As well introduce hereditary aristocracy into our 
schools and be done with it. 

The fallacy of time to be spent and ground to be covered —You 
must study a subject for four, or it may be five, hours a week for a 
minimum of perhaps 36 weeks in the year and continue to do so 
for one, two, three, or, in extreme cases, four years. During that 
time you must cover such and such ground. You must be credited 
by your teacher with having learned 70 per cent, or 60 per cent, or 
some other per cent of your lessons. What you know, what you 
can do, doesn’t matter. So runs the typical basis of practical 
educational achievement. Again our old friend, the graded system, 
with its fair progeny of mechanical devices in administration. How 
else can we “administer?’’ You see the deeper we go the more 
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hopelessly we become entangled in the meshes of half-learning 
or no learning. The more our attention becomes engrossed with 
the machinery, the less regard we have for our ultimate purpose. 
We began with the pedagogic fallacy of lesson-learning, crowned 
with the honors of hoary tradition, and we have reached the logical 
and legitimate end of the series in this reductio ad absurdum, 
educational credit for time spent and ground covered. Thereon 
hang all the possibilities of higher education. 

If we were to canvass the inner consciousness of teachers in the 
United States, I venture to say we should find that the form in 
which pedagogical and educational responsibility expresses itself 
in go per cent of the cases is the question, Can I cover this ground 
in the time allowed? And so children are hurried and held back. 
Administrative devices are multiplied with the purpose of enabling 
teachers to cover ground in assigned time more easily and with a 
larger percentage of promotions. Children are fitted into this 
grade and refitted into that. The curriculum is scrutinized, 
measured, adjusted, cut down—all for the purpose of making the 
machine run more smoothly. 

Now, there is not a subject taught, worth teaching at all, in 
which the central and vital thing is not either a definite body of 
principles to be understood or a definite power to be gained. The 
ground to be covered is commonly a body of material valuable 
solely as assimilative material in the process of understanding 
or in the process of gaining power. The assumption is that having 
covered the ground the pupil will have acquired the understanding 
or the power, or both. Herein lies the fallacy, for obviously the 
actual achievement will occur as it may happen in the cases of 
individuals, or not at all. To cover a thousand pages of French 
in daily assignments, or to read a given number of books of Caesar 
or Virgil, is no guaranty whatever that the pupil will afterward 
know how to read French or to translate Latin. A few simple but 
appropriate tests will soon convince the investigator that in the 
vast majority of cases the pupil can do neither, albeit he may have 
spent three or four years in covering the ground and have won a 
commendable 85 or B or A as the case may be. In the end, the 
result is half-learning or no learning at all. 
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Sometimes, as in the case of algebra, the objective is rationally 
stated in the form of a certain number of processes to be mastered, 
but it is so submerged under the dominance of the notion that it 
must be done in a year or that a year must be spent in doing it, 
and under the further dominance of the lesson-hearing fallacy, 
that the result in the end is commonly half-learning. 

The requirement is sometimes varied, as in the case of science, 
by substituting for the ground-to-be-covered fallacy a variant 
in the form of a method-to-be-used and a time-to-be-spent type 
of procedure. In physics, for instance, the authorities are satisfied 
that, if a certain ground will be covered and a laboratory notebook 
presented and that a year will be spent on the course and a passing 
mark attained, an understanding of the principles of physics will 
be the result. Obviously, no such conclusion can be justified. 

If the reader has followed me so far, I ask him to turn back over 
the list of fallacies which we have been discussing and note that 
our whole process of administration tends to be a thing apart from 
teaching and learning. Our administrative procedure constantly 
tends to deal with its problems, not in terms of teaching and learn- 
ing, but in terms of abstractions entirely apart from these processes 
for which schools exist. Administration notes that certain quanti- 
ties called marks and grades come to its desk at regular intervals. 
It is at once interested and observes that certain fascinating things 
can be done with these marks and grades. And it does things, 
entirely apart from any consciousness as to how these quantities 
came to be or whether they ought to be at all. Administrative 
literature is full of studies which discover interesting properties in 
these things as pure abstractions. Students qualify as experts in 
administration whose knowledge of the teaching process and the 
learning process is either a purely naive matter or is non-existent 
altogether. A large part of secondary and collegiate administration 
is based on this purely abstract kind of study and procedure. 
And yet in the end school administration is primarily administration 
of the teaching process and the learning process, and the qualified 
administrator must be a good teacher and a good psychologist 
and a good student of individual development long before he 
becomes a student of administrative devices. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To construct a curriculum in accordance with best current 
practice requires a careful survey of the needs of the situation 
to be served by that curriculum, a determination of which of those 
needs are adequately served by elements of the situation itself, 
a weighting of the relative -values of the needs that lack service, 
an accounting of educational tools available, and finally, the 
adjustment of these tools, together with the new tools found 
necessary, into the curriculum. 

In dealing with direct value subjects like manual training, 
this method of curriculum construction may be easily followed. 
An excellent example of this is shown in the Indiana vocational 
survey of 1917. The success of this type of survey lies in the 
fact that every act in an industrial process can be catalogued 
and that, in preparing the educational tool to develop a desired 
skill, all the experience of the industry is available. Similarly, in 
the preparatory subjects, the demand of the higher school is 
definite and easily followed. 

When the end desired does not directly suggest the educational 
means to be employéd, the method is not so easily followed. Means 
have not been developed for tracing the influence of school activities 
toward the development of habits making for such general values 
as good-will, harmless enjoyment, and the like. Therefore, when 
we come to the point of weighting our school subjects for these 
effects, we are driven back either upon personal experience or 

* Dr. H. G. Childs furnished many suggestions valuable in the preparation of 
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educational theory—both rather questionable bases for scientific 
curriculum-building. 

The general type of values is the more common in the small 
high-school curriculum. Where but one course can be offered, 
every subject in that course should have the highest possible 
general values. Even a direct value subject should be developed 
to its highest consistent possibilities as a general value subject, 
inasmuch as its direct value effect necessarily influences but few 
of those who are subjected to it. An examination of the occupa- 
tion expectancy of any group taking a direct value subject in a 
small high school would demonstrate this fact. 

In considering the curriculum of the ten township high schools 
in Wabash County, Indiana, the writers were confronted with 
the necessity of handling the situation in this indefinite manner. 
These schools are typical Indiana township high schools of the 
commissioned grade; their average enrolment is about fifty pupils; 
the number of teachers giving full time to high school work, two 
to five. With little differentiation possible in subject-matter, 
the courses are necessarily taught as general development subjects, 
except in such cases as commercial arithmetic, in which the direc- 
tion for motivation is very obvious. 

Since the writers realized that the accounting must be largely 
of opinion, they attempted to obtain the consensus of opinion 
of individuals who had experienced the curriculum in the schools 
concerned, with the hope that a survey of such opinions might 
(1) point out possibilities in general values that would otherwise 
* escape notice and (2) give a weighting of values that would serve 
as a working basis in the readjustment of the curriculum and in 
the motivation of aims for the various subjects. 


DISCUSSION OF METHOD 


To obtain this consensus of opinion the questionnaire and 
rating chart discussed below were sent, during the winter of 1916-17, 
to the 874 graduates of the ten township high schools. Returns 
were received from 139 teachers, 10 farmers, 16 home-makers, 
and 18 others—preachers, doctors, bookkeepers, and students. 
The large representation of teachers is due to the fact that a part 
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of a township teachers’ institute was given over to making out 
the reports desired. 

The influences given for rating comprised practically all of the 
recognized school influences that have been operative in the 
schools dealt with. The values in terms of which the ratings are 
made are those adapted from Thorndike by Parker. Since in many 
ways the work of the high school is inseparable from that of the 
seventh and eighth grades, these were considered as part of the high 
school. 

The questionnaire consisted of the following questions and 
directions: 

1. What occupation have you followed since leaving high 
school? (Please account for the entire time. If a woman and 
married, indicate that fact.) 

2. What occupation are you now following ? 

3. Is there any possibility of your leaving that occupation in 
the near future? If so, for what? In the remote future? If 
so, for what ? 

4. If you were to have it to do over, how would you spend the 
four years you spent in high school ? 

5. When were you graduated from high school ? 

6. In what subjects, during the course, if any, did you fail ? 

7. What was the cause of this ? 

8. In what common-school grades, if any, did you have to 
spend more than one year ? 

9. What subject (or other cause) was the cause of this ? 

This served as the basis for the classification of the data received 
from both the questionnaire and rating chart into the various 
groupings used in checking for possible inordinate influences of 
recent or remote time of graduation and satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with occupation. 

The rating chart is given on pages 122-23. In this chart the 
rating method was used rather than the usual ranking method in 
order that, by taking horizontal and vertical summations of the 
various judgments, an approximation to the total values of the 
various influences might be found in the former case and of the total 
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CHART FOR RATING THE EFFECTS OF 
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ECONOMICS: Habits making for success from the 
money standpoint. Ability to make and handle money 
to advantage. Some of the characteristics concerned are 
good work habits, aggressiveness, ability for organization, 
and persistence. 


HABITS OF HARMLESS ENJOYMENT: Harmless 
habits for the use of leisure. 


CITIZENSHIP—Ability to enter intelligently into civic 
life; ability to vote intelligently (whether man or woman); 
ability to see the good of the state as a bigger thing than 
good of the individual or party. 


HOME-MAKING—Fitness for leadership in the family. 
Appreciation for home life. Ability to make the “home 
beautiful” at the minimum cost. 


GOOD-WILL—Appreciation of people, life, etc. Willing- 
ness to help the other fellow carry his load. Sympathy 
with the creeds of others. 


Importance in life 


Emphasis in School 


Literature 


History of Literature 


Com. Arithmetic 
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HIGH-SCHOOL INFLUENCES ON LIFE VALUES 
DIRECTIONS 


Take ONE Step AT A TIME 

At the left are listed influences that would not have affected you had you not taken work 
beyond the sixth grade. Blanks are left in which you can write any other influences of which 
you may think. At the top are listed the five general life values. Opposite each influence 
there is a blank for each value in which the rated effect of the influence on the development 
of the given value is to be placed according to the following directions: 

First step.—Note that the effect of “Literature” on ‘‘Good-Will” has been given a 
rating of 10. 

With this as a standard, rate the effects of “Literature” on each of the other four 
values, placing the rating in the correct blank space in each case. For example, if the 
effect of “Literature” on “‘Home-Making” is twice* its effect on “Good-Will,” give this 
a rating of 20 (2X10);* if the effect of “Literature” on “Citizenship” is 4* its effect on 
“Good-Will” give this a rating of 5 (4X 10)*, etc. 

Second step—Now again taking your rating of the effect of “Literature” on “Good- 
Will” as a basis, rate all the other influences affecting the ‘“Good-Will” values. If the 
efiect of “Latin” on ‘Good-Will” say, is twice* that of “Literature” on “Good-Will,” 
give it twice the rating (2X10, or 20);* if the effect of “U.S. History” on “Good-Will” is 
1-5 as great as that of “‘Literature” give it 1-5 as great rating (1-5 X10, or 2);* and so on 
for each influence. 

Third step—Now taking the influence of “Literature” on ‘Home-Making” as a 
standard, rate all the influences affecting “‘Home-Making.” Hypothetically in the first 
step we have rated the effect of “Literature” on “Home-Making” as 20.* If we should 
consider the effect of “Algebra” on “Home-Making” }* that of “Literature” on “Home- 
Making” we would then rate it }* of 20 or 5*. Do likewise for each of the remaining three 
values, making the rating of each influence on each value on the basis of the rating you 
gave “Literature” as an influence on that value in the “First Step” above.** 

Fourth step—See instructions below “Influences.” 

Fifth step—On the line marked “Importance in Life” rate the values given as to their 
importance in life in general. Give the most important value ‘“‘10” and rate the others 
accordingly: i.e., one one-half as important, 5, etc. 

Sixth step—On the line marked “Emphasis in School” place an (X) above each value 
that you consider overemphasized in your school life and an (O) above each underemphasized. 

Seventh step.—In the vertical column with the caption “Ranking in Order of Value” 
rank (not rate) the influences in the order of their importance as you see it. Give the most 
important “1,” the next “2,” the next “3,”—the 2oth in importance, 20, etc. 

Eighth step—Draw a heavy line through each influence that you think has not or 
probably will not repay you for the effort it cost. Analyze your experience carefully. It 
is your experience that is wanted. Do not fail to consider all the life values fairly. 


* Your rating will probably be other than this. Neither this nor any succeeding number used as an illus- 
tration is necessarily indicative of the true relations existing between the effects you are to rate 
**If you have carried these three steps out fully, each of the five spaces at the right of each. influence 
that has been effective in your life will contain a rating. There should be no blanks except after influences 
—, Le eee Such an influence, for instance, would be a subject you didn’t 
ly in 
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development of the various social values in the latter. Since the 
nature of the method has considerable bearing upon the inter- 
pretation given the data, the basic points with their significance 
are discussed below. 

First, it should be noted that the manner of rating makes all 
ratings of the individual refer back to the 10 given as the rating 
of the influence of literature on the development of good-will, each 
being the product of some factor and the base 10. The ratings 
for a given individual are therefore comparable, although the fact 
that the base 10 does not necessarily have the same meaning for 
any two individuals prohibits comparison of scores of different 
individuals. That it does not prohibit comparison by groups 
may be shown as follows: 

The central tendency (mean) of the ratings for any effect as 
actually found may be expressed as 


Mean=~< IO Ratio) (1) 


in which 1o is the basic rating of the effect of literature on good- 
will, N is the number of individuals, and the valuation ratio is 
the number by which the basic rating must be multiplied to give 
the desired rating to the given effect. However, if we were to 
use absolute individual values for the rating of the effect of litera- 
ture on good-will as a basis, if such values could be measured, 
our mean would be expressed as, 


Mean =~ Basic Valve Valuation Ratio) (2) 


But (1) may be derived from this in the following manner: 
Grouping like valuation ratios as R,, R,, 
may be written, 


(3) 


Ty, T,, . . . . T, being the true basic valuations used by indi- 
viduals giving valuation ratios of R,, R,, . . . . R, respectively. 

Now let a, b, . . . . f be the numbers of individuals giving 
the valuation ratios R,, R,, . . . . R, respectively. Then (3) 
may be written, 
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Mean= (4) 


But defining the basic 10 given in the chart as the rating of the 
effect of literature on good-will as the central tendency of all the 
true ratings of the influence of literature on good-will, and assuming 
that the distribution of variations from this central tendency, if 
they could be measured, would be symmetrical, the true values 
for all those giving the chosen effect the same weighting would 
array themselves symmetrically about the central tendency, or 10. 
Therefore (4) may be written, 


Mean Ret 10-0 .. . (s) 


_ 10*2Valuation Ratio 
N 
Valuation Ratio) 


which is identical with (1). 

The fact that the life-values used do not have mutually exclusive 
division seems at first glance to introduce an error. Since they 
are not elemental, some influence may affect the same element in 
two or more of them, thus seemingly having too great an influence 
on the total. This objection may be cleared away by calling 
attention to the fact that credit thus seemingly counted twice 
or oftener is really credit for different types of influence and there- 
fore the influence rated does not have undue effect. 

To check up the rating method used, the contributors were 
asked to rank the influences according to their values as wholes. 
The median rankings derived from these were compared with the 
median ratings given by the same group of sixty men (all men 
who submitted rankings) by means of the Spearman formula, 
giving a positive coefficient of correlation of .83, a very favorable 
result. 

To check for possible inordinate influence of such factors as 
time of graduation and occupational expectancy, the data for both 
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men and women teachers separately were classified as follows 
(two sex groups for each): 

1. Those expecting to leave present profession who were 
graduated before 1910. 

2. Those expecting to leave present profession who were 
graduated in 1910 or later. 

3. Those expecting to remain in present work who were gradu- 
ated before 1910. 

4. Those expecting to remain in present work who were gradu- 
ated in 1910 or later. 

Graphs of total development of the life-values for these groups 
showed that no group had had an inordinate amount of influence 
in the totals used in this study. The results may, therefore, be 
considered unbiased by these factors. 

Though the effect is accounted for in the defined purpose of 
this study and does not therefore properly enter into a discussion of 
dependability here, it may be well to grant that the factor of per- 
sonal judgment is necessarily large in this situation and lowers the 
quantitative dependability of the data. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


The consensus of opinion as to the needs of the situation investi- 
gated is presented in Tables I and II. In general, these tables 
seem to indicate that in addition to a general dissatisfaction with 
the situation as served in the past, there is a feeling of need of 
more relative emphasis on home-making, enjoyment, and citizen- 
ship values, the need for emphasis on home-making being most 
marked. Particular need is expressed by men teachers for more 
emphasis on good-will, while this group feels less need for emphasis 
on enjoyment values. All groups of women show very high dis- 
satisfaction with the development of home-making values; women 
teachers place need for good-will development relatively on a 
par with home-making values, while they place less emphasis on 
economic values than other groups. 

Tables III and IV give the summarized weighting of the 
influences active in the schools in the past according to the con- 
sensus of opinion of the same groups. Table III gives the averages 
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TABLE I 


JupcmeENts oF RELATIVE EmpHAsiIs oF SOCIAL VALUES BY THE 
HicH-ScHoot Curricutum* 


Home- Enyjoy- 
Maxkinc MENT 
Hasits 


Hasits 


All Contributors 
Too little emphasis 
Satisfactory 


Mean of occupation groups 
Too little emphasis 
Satisfactory 


All men 
Too little emphasis 
Satisfactory 


Too little emphasis 
Satisfactory 


*This table should be read as follows: 60 per cent of all contributors judged that good-will develop- 
ment had received too little emphasis in the curriculum, whereas 34 = cent judged that it had 
received satisfactory om. and 6 per cent that it had received too great emphasis. This table was 
developed from step 6 of the rating chart. 


TABLE II 


INDEPENDENT RATINGS OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL VALUES COMPARED 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SAME BY THE CURRICULUM AS INDICATED 
BY THE VERTICAL TOTALS IN THE TABLES* 


Average 
Development 
Independent 
Ratings 
Independent 
Ratings 
Average 


wn 


All women 

Farmers (men) 

Men teachers 

Unclassified men 
Home-makers (women)... . 
Women teachers 


Ann 
Cm DO W 


WOOD 
~ 
Ou AD 


9.2 


*This table should be read as follows: According to the yn , of all contributors, 
enjoyment-habit development is just six-tenths as gq IT as good-will ent (independent 
ratings were obtained from 5 on the ra’ to the of influences as they 
totaled for these values for all contributors hae ee — neuer habits received eight-tenths the 
development that good-will received from the curricul 
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Goop- 
Eco 
Percentages 
34 12 34 31 25 
ers ere 6 7 12 18 32 
35 14 33 28 29 
10 4 II 18 27 
Petaietharemaleneaa 28 9 25 23 14 
All women 
57 80 50 50 38 
39 14 40 35 31 
4 6 io 15 31 
Goov-Wnx| | Crrzensm | Enjoyment | Econowtc 
3% os 
E 
Sa 
All contributors...........]| 10 | 10 | 10 
10 | 10 | 10 
10 | 10 | 13 
to | 10 | 10 
10 | 10 | 13 
10 | 10 | 10 
Io | 10 | 10 
Unclassified women.......]| 10 | 10 | 10 
Group mean.............] 10 | 10 | 
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of the median ratings of the six occupation groups for each value; 

the total valuation of each influence (line totals); and total develop- 

ment of each value caused by the regular. subjects, that caused 
TABLE III 


Tue AVERAGES OF THE MEDIANS OF THE SIx OccUPATION GroupPs* 


Good-Will Citizenship|Enjoyment} Economic 
Habits | yapite | Habits | Habits | Habits 


Subjects Taught 
Literature 
History of Literature... . 


° 


AWW OO 
awn 
wm an 


English Grammar 

Composition 

General History(Ancient, 
Mediaeval, Modern). . 

U.S. History 


CON 
AN COL D 


Leal 


Physiology 

Botany 

Physical Geography... 
Manual Training 
Domestic Science 


OAM DON OD ATW AWWws 


DN AO 


ADAM 


Other Influences 

Opening Exercises 

Association with Students 

Association with Teachers 

Social Affairs 

Athletics 

Grading System 

System of School Gov- 
ernment. 

Recitation System. 

Debating 

Scholarship Contests... . 


ty 00 


Lal 


4. 
3 
4. 
° 
8 
° 
6 
3 
6. 
3 
4 


HON 
bv 


Total for Subjects. . . ; 147 
Total for By-Products. 73.5 
Total 220.5 


*This table should be read as follows: The value of literature as a developer of good-will is 10; 
the total value of literature is 47}. Of the 1,038 points given various influences, 229 were given as 
developing good-will. Of the 218 points affecting home-making, 159} came from r r subjects and 
584 from extra-curricular activities. 


by extra-curricular activities, and that caused by the two com- 
bined. Upon the comparative values in this table recommenda- 


Total 
Value 
34-5 
20 
20.5 
Commercial Arithmetic.. 36.5 
18.5 
34 
28 
12 52 
34 
27 
22 
I 49 
I 48 
21.5 
Geography............. 26.5 
35 
37.5 
26 
I 57 
I 54 
51 
= S| 45 
5-5 18 
7 29.5 
5-5 19.5 
5 23-5 
5-5 26 
116 131.5 | 688.5 
77 46 349.5 
193 177.5 | 1,038 
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tions as to motivation are based; upon the values given as line 
totals judgments of influences as to gross value are based; upon 
the column totals are based judgments as to the relative develop- 
ment in the past of the various values. Table IV shows the time 


TABLE IV 


Units VALUE RECEIVED PER Unit Time SPENT BY STUDENT* 


Farmers (Men) 
Men Teachers 
Unclassified Men 
Home-Makers 
Women Teachers 


Estimated Years 
Given Subject 
Unclassified 
Women 
Mean Value 


Literature 
History of Literature.... . 


Orn 


UNn mon 


OF 


wor COW 

NN HW DH 

Co + COO~ CO 

DN 

OW DW 


Composition 
General History 
Modern). . 


DH QW 


oo Cw ooo won 


nN 


WOH WHO 


O 


Physical Geography 
Manual Training or Do- 
mestic Science 


wn 
oo 


“I OL COWS 


WO DW 


* This table should be read as follows: Farmers received 3.5 units value for each unit time spent 
in the study of literature. A year given to a subject (left-hand column) means the equivalent of 
recitation periods per week for one year. In computing the units value per unit time, 5 times 


in years given the regular subjects during the period of time covered 
by this report, and the comparative units of value received by 
the various occupation groups per unit time given each subject. 
These data serve as a basis for the recommendations made as to 


changes in time allotment. 
We now have before us in Tables I and II a survey of needs of 


the school situation in terms of desired weighting of values com- 
pared to the development of those values in the past. Further, 


I 

14 | Geometry.............. 

4 | Commercial Arithmetic.. . 

2 | English Grammar....... 

2} 

i Physiology.............. 

2 

32.5 

I Geography..............] 6.4 

......| Median Units Value.....} 6.5 
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we have in Tables III and IV data for guiding time adjustments, 
eliminations, and specific motivation so as to bring about both 
the desired emphasis of values and a greater total return from the 
curriculum. 

However, in making these adjustments certain difficulties 
arise. Since we have no assurance that a change in time would 
carry with it a proportionate change in value received, the adjust- 
ment of time must follow a cut-and-try method, regardless 
of the degree of dependability of the data at hand. We must 
therefore make time adjustments only after careful consideration 
of possible causes of development of the type of values affected. 
This should involve much experimenting to discover why subjects 
do not develop the qualities they have been supposed to develop 
and why they seem to develop unexpected values. For example, 
take the case of geography which does not seem to be a developer 
of good-will, contrary to what has been generally supposed, or 
that of geometry and algebra which seem to have appealed to 
the people rating them as developers of economic habits, or that 
of English composition which seems to have only about half the 
effect in developing citizenship habits that English grammar has. 
It would hardly be advisable to discard such phenomena with the 
conclusion, for instance, that people, generally thinking of mathe- 
matics as practical, place high economic rating on algebra and 
geometry, nor should the conclusion be that the phenomenon is 
one of chance, though either might prove to be the cause in the 
given case. Other possibilities that might be revealed by actual 
investigation should be given an opportunity to present themselves. 

For making the adjustments, to bring to bear the three factors, 
relative total value, relative cost per unit time value, and tendency 
toward the development of some values more than others, all the 
subjects were grouped as follows: (1) Subjects of high cost (greater 
than median cost, Table IV) and low value (median or less total 
value, Table III), which show no tendency to develop one or two 
values in a marked manner. (2) Those showing such special 
tendency. (3) Subjects of low cost (median or less cost) and low 
value not showing this special tendency. (4) Those showing this 
special tendency. (5) Subjects of high cost and high value (greater 
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than median total value) not showing this special tendency. 
(6) Those showing this special tendency. (7) Low cost, high 
value subjects showing no special tendency. (8) Those showing 
special tendency. The following procedure was determined upon 
for these groups: Groups 1 and 3 should be eliminated. Subjects 
in group 2 should be organized on basis of their tendency to develop 
certain values,’ the time being shortened to the proportions that 
such organization would seem to justify. 

Subjects in group 4 should be analyzed for the causes of such 
special tendencies as are indicated and motivated along those 
lines to the exclusion of other purposes. Those in group 5 should 
be analyzed for the causes giving the indicated results and the 
time shortened if this can be done without destroying the desired 
effects. In group 6, elements of low influence should be eliminated 
and the time shortened. Subjects in groups 7 and 8 should be 
analyzed for the elements having the indicated general or special 
influence and the time increased if it seems probable that increase 
in time would increase the return value from the subject, providing 
also, in the case of group 8, that emphasis is desirable on the 
special tendency indicated. 

Making the adjustments to the influences investigated in the 
light of these interpretations, holding in mind that the purpose is 
to both increase the total return from the curriculum and reshape 
the emphasis to meet more nearly the expressed needs (more 
emphasis on home-making, citizenship and harmless enjoyment, 
in this order), the following results were obtained: 

Literature: Time—lessened somewhat from three years; 
Motivation—general. 
History of Literature: Time—no change; 
Motivation—general. 
Algebra: Time—lessened slightly; 
Motivation—economic. 
In general, women should be discouraged from taking this 
subject. 


1 In the interpretations following, any adjustments in motivation will be neces- 
sarily based on the principle that a subject taught as a general subject and showing 
a special tendency toward the development of a certain value would develop that 
tendency to a greater extent if the development of the tendency were made the 
primary aim of that subject. 
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Geometry: Same as for Algebra. 
Commercial Arithmetic: Time—increased considerably if economic 
motivation would seem to warrant; 

Motivation—economic except for women teachers; for 
these, home-making." 

Latin: Eliminate. 
English Grammar: Time—lessened slightly; 

Motivation—for men teachers, economic; for women teach- 
ers, citizenship and home-making; for unclassified women, 
citizenship; for home-makers, home-making. 

Composition: Time—lessened considerably; 

Motivation—for men teachers, economic; for women 

teachers, citizenship; for home-makers, home-making. 
General History: Time—lessened slightly; 

Motivation—general. Citizenship values might well be 
emphasized for home-makers and good-will for unclassified 
women. 

United States History: Time—lessened slightly; 

Motivation—general. For home-makers, citizenship. 

Civics: Time—increased considerably; 

Motivation—general. 

Physiology: Time—increased considerably if an analysis seems to 
warrant; 

Motivation—for home-makers, women teachers, and farm- 
ers, home-making; for others, general. 

Unclassified women should be discouraged from taking this 
subject. 

Botany: Time—no change; 

Motivation—home-makers and unclassified women, enjoy- 
ment; for farmers, home-making; others should be dis- 
couraged from taking it. 

Physiography: Time—eliminated, except perhaps for farmers; 

Motivation—for farmers, home-making. 


t The value of suggestion of varying lines of motivation for different groups 
according to occupational expectancy is conditioned by the feasibility of individual 
motivation in the small classes of the small high school through use of such devices 
as special reports and outside reading. 
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Manual Training: Time—increased considerably; 

Motivation—home-making. 

Domestic Science: Time—increased considerably ; 

Motivation—home-making. 

Physics: Time—no change; 

Motivation—for farmers, enjoyment and economic; for 
unclassified men, economic; other groups represented 
should be discouraged from taking it. 

Geography: Time—no change; 

Motivation—for farmers, home-making; for men teachers, 
good-will; for unclassified men, good-will and citizenship; 
for women, general. 

The returns seem to be very low for women teachers and 
home-makers. 

Art: Time— increased considerably if home-making tendency can 
be kept in proportion; 

Motivation—home-making. 

Music: Time—same as for art; 

Motivation—home-making and enjoyment. 

Since more than a third of the value received from the high- 
school course seems to come from those influences which may be 
considered by-products, greater emphasis than has been given in 
the past should be placed upon these phases of school life. Atten- 
tion in general may be called to the good-will development tendency 
of opening exercises, the high general effects of social affairs, 
athletics, and association with teachers and students, the good- 
will tendency of grading and recitation systems, and the citizenship 
tendency of the system of school government, scholarship contests, 
and debating. In particular, students expecting to become farmers 
should be encouraged to take part in social affairs, scholarship 
contests, and school government to bring up the special lack in 
citizenship values. For the same reason unclassified male students 
should be encouraged in debating. 

The time released by recommended decreases should be some- 
where nearly offset by that required for recommended increases, 
leaving the time created by recommended eliminations (Latin and 
physiography, two and one-half years) for some subject or subjects 
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not previously given. In choosing these, home-making, citizen- 
ship, and enjoyment values should be considered in the given 
order. 

Circumstances have made the follow-up and application of this 
study to the Wabash County situation impracticable. Rather, 
therefore, than for its particular value statistically, the work is 
presented as a possible method of tapping a vast reservoir of guiding 
information for educational practice, i.e., the opinions of the 
individuals developed. 


STANDARDIZING LIBRARY WORK AND LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT FOR HISTORY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


COMMITTEE OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION: 


Procedure of the committee-—The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association appointed the present committee in 1918. From the 
beginning, the committee has acted on the principle that if its 
recommendations were to be of any real value they must be based 
upon facts. Accordingly, after delimiting its task as a study 
primarily of the existing facilities for, and the prevailing practices 
in, collateral reading in American history and modern European 
history, the committee prepared a questionnaire for the purpose 
of discovering (1) the history books available in high-school 
libraries; (2) the custom in duplicating titles; (3) the books found 
most useful in these two fields by teachers and pupils; (4) the 
amount of money expended for history books; and (5) methods 
of checking collateral reading. 

Thirteen states in the Mississippi Valley were included in the 
survey, each state being represented by one member of the 
committee. The questionnaires were circulated within each state 
by the local member of the committee, who, in most instances, 
also tabulated wholly or in part the returns for his state and 
forwarded them to the chairman for final tabulation. 

t The committee: Howard C. Hill, University High School, University of Chicago, 
Chairman; Alma Penrose, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn.; E. M. Violette, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; R. M. Tryon, University of Chicago; Carl 
E. Pray, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Margaret Mitchell, University 
of Oklahoma; Bessie I,. Pierce, University of Iowa; Mrs. C. S. Paine, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Frank E. Melvin, University of Kansas; Gertrude Ligon, Okolona High School, 
Okolona, Ark.; A. H. Sanford, State Normal School, LaCrosse, Wis.; O.'H. Williams, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Indiana; Walter L. Fleming, Vanderbilt 
University; A. H. Hirsch, Ohio Wesleyan University. 

The report will appear in greater detail, including the questionnaire, in the 
Proceedings of the Association for 1919-20. Inquiries or suggestions concerning the 
report should be addressed to the chairman. 
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The committee hoped to secure returns from each of the 
accredited or approved high schools in these states. Although 
this hope was not realized, a total of 520 secondary schools was 
heard from. These schools are of all sorts—public high schools, 
college preparatory schools, laboratory schools, military academies, 
township high schools; by far the greater number, however, are 
public secondary institutions. They range in size from 16 pupils 
to 3,289 pupils; most of them contain from 200 to 600 pupils. 
They are located in communities whose populations vary from 
those of mere villages to those of cities like Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, and Chicago. Although limited in number, they may 
for these reasons be regarded as representative of the Middle 
West. 

Character of the returns——The questionnaires returned were 
in most instances filled out by the teacher of history, usually by 
the head of the history department; in the remaining cases they 
were answered by the principal, the superintendent, or the librarian. 

As may be anticipated, the returns differ widely in value. 
Some show signs of haste; some are incomplete; some contain 
glaring inaccuracies and inconsistencies; and a considerable 
number have answers which are so vague as to be of little value. 
But this sort is not the rule. In general, the questionnaires seem 
to have been filled out with care and contain unmistakable evidences 
of thought and time in their preparation. 

Year in which American history is studied.—From the returns it 
appears that American history is usually studied in the senior 
year of high school or in the junior and senior years. Of the 
46 schools reporting from Wisconsin, for example, 38 have American 
history in the senior year of high school, 8 in the junior and senior 
years. In Ohio, 50 of the 59 schools reporting have American 
history in the senior year, 6 have it in the senior and junior years, 
1 in the freshman year, and 2 fail to state in which year it is given. 
In a considerable number of the schools in Iowa and Missouri and, 
to a less degree, in those of Illinois, there seems to be a tendency 
to offer American history only in the third year, 17 of the 54 
Iowa schools, 9 of the 34 Missouri schools, and 9 of the 126 Illinois 
schools so reporting. 


| 
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History texts.—According to the returns, the texts in most 
favor in the states surveyed are, with the number of schools using 
them, as follows: Muzzey, American History, 137: McLaughlin, 
American Nation, 87; Hart, American History, 68; Fite, United 
States, 66; James and Sanford, American History, 56; West, 
American History, 31; others are occasionally mentioned, but 
none are given as many as 25 times. In European history, selections 
rank thus: Robinson and Beard, Outlines of European History, 
Part II, 153; West, Modern World, 121; Robinson, History of 
Western Europe, 53; Harding, New Medieval and Modern History, 
40; Webster, Modern Times, 39; Myers, Medieval and Modern 
History, 29; occasionally other texts are mentioned, but in no 
case are they given as often as 25 times. 

Amount of collateral reading required.—In answer to the question, 
“How much collateral reading is usually done per week? Indicate 
by pages or otherwise,”’ it is not uncommon to find such expressions 
as “not much,” “‘hard to get teachers to assign collateral,” “not 
definite,” “as much as can,” “some,” “very little,” “library so 
inadequate can have no collateral reading,” “not estimated in 
pages.”” On the other hand, a large proportion of the schools 
report from 10 to 30 pages of collateral reading in American history 
every week. To quote the figures in Ohio, we find that of the 59 
schools reporting, 23 require from 10 to 30 pages weekly; 2, from 
20 or 25 to 50 pages; 4, 50 pages or more; 1, 6 pages; 1, 5 pages; 
while the 28 other schools either give no information on this point 
or use such vague expressions as “difficult to estimate,” “varies,” 
and “not much.” In Wisconsin 28 of the 46 schools report from 
10 to 30 pages weekly; 6, from 15 to 75 pages; 1, “one and one-half 
to two hours”; while the remaining 11 are vague or silent on the 
point, report “very little,” or say “below 10 pages.” Although 
the proportion varies, the same general result appears in all the 
states which give sufficient data for forming a conclusion of any 
worth. 

Among the individual answers possessing interest are those of 
a Nebraska school which reports its history study as “all library 
work,” an Indiana school which requires “one period daily in 
Reference Room,” a school in Kansas which requires ‘‘ 100 pages 
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weekly,” and an Illinois school which requires 25 pages a week 
the first semester and 50 to 100 pages a week the second semester. 

A considerable number of teachers do not require the reading 
of a certain number of pages weekly or monthly. Says one, 
“‘Work not assigned by the week but by the subject.” Says 
another, “I have found the requirement of a certain number of 
pages unsatisfactory. I assign individual topics.” Says a third, 
“‘T place much responsibility on the students. Monthly topics 
are assigned and no references given.” From the principal of a 
school enrolling four hundred pupils this note of discouragement: 

For many years we prided ourselves on our good historical library and 
for the amount of collateral reading that we appeared to extract from our 
pupils. But during the last five years, the pressure of other collateral activities 
of the social, civic, and economic order has made collateral reading impossible. 
Also athletics, the mania for the movies and for recreational activities, all 
encouraged by the press and the public, have tended to discourage reading to 
the point of disappearance. Collateral reading, although recommended and 
pressed for years, is, with the majority of our pupils, a failure. 

The checking of collateral reading—The methods of checking 
collateral reading most frequently listed in the returns are the 
written test, notebook, oral quiz, recitation, card report, and special 
report given orally or in writing. The usual report form is a 
printed card or slip to be turned in weekly, sometimes daily. On 
this form the pupil is asked to give, in addition to his name and the 
date, the author, title, and pages read during the week or day; 
occasionally, the topic on which the reading has been done must 
be stated; sometimes the number of minutes spent in collateral 
reading is asked for. In certain schools, the report card also 
provides for a summary or list of the points not found in the text. 

The following extracts from the returns are indicative of other 
methods teachers employ to check up collateral reading: 

“This term,” writes one, ‘‘each student has been asked to read 
one hour per week on a certain assigned topic; to report in class 
orally, or to hand in a brief written report. Besides that, each 
one read a biography of some famous American and wrote a review 
of it following an assigned outline.” “For American history 
classes,” says another, “‘we have a conference on Fridays, and 
each one shares the best things in the week’s reading. Some read 
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more than a thousand pages.” “I have followed the plan of 
assigning individual topics and calling for reports in class,” writes 
a third, “allowing the other members to take notes, and holding 
them responsible also.”” Other methods are: “Oral book reports 
on approved books”; ‘‘a brief of the book read”; “one-page 
written reports of the week’s reading”; “written answers to 
questions”; “floor talks”; “term papers”; “short summaries’’; 
“special written tests”; “short papers on assigned topics”; ‘‘one 
question in every test.” 

““My reading assignments,” writes one teacher in an especially 
suggestive comment, ‘‘are made from day to day and are made a 
part of the lesson assignment. They deal only with specific points 
that throw light on the lesson, are definite and short. They are 
discussed in recitation in their logical connection. I have tried 
the method of requiring a certain number of pages of reading a 
week and have abandoned it, frankly admitting that it does not 
accomplish the purposes sought. In my experience, such a plan 
does not really function in college even. Required reading for 
English work in high school is not a success, and similar require- 
ments for history are less so. Pupils as a rule will not read in a 
true sense ten pages of the usual sort of historical account. 
Recognizing that, give them an explicit reference on a particular 
point, both of which are important enough to be worth the effort 
to learn, and they will do that and do it conscientiously. Weave 
this into its appropriate place in the recitation and there is no 
problem of checking up reading.” 

Money expended for history books—The money expended 
annually for history books in the different states and among 
different schools in the same state varies widely. In Illinois, in 
the schools giving information on this point whose pupils number 
less than 500, the amount expended every year varies from o to a 
maximum of $200; to this statement there is one exception, for 
one school of 460 pupils reports a yearly expenditure for books 
on history of from $400 to $500. In the schools containing between 
500 and 1,500 pupils the figures run from o to $400 annually, while 
the few schools which number over 1,500 pupils report an expendi- 
ture of from $30 to $300. 
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In Wisconsin the money expended for history books in the 
schools which reported runs from o to $100; a considerable number 
give $50 as the annual sum. In Kansas such expenditures vary 
from ‘none for years” to $500 annually. In Ohio the amount 
spent each year for history varies, according to the returns, from 
© to $400 annually. In the schools which spend money for books 
the range is from $10 to $200 where the pupils number less than 
500; and from “very little” to $400 where the number of pupils 
exceeds 500. Eight schools reported “none” or “very little’; 22 
either gave no information or used such vague expressions as “not 
much,” “indefinite,” ‘‘no set amount,” and “varies.” 

One Ohio school reports that it ‘depends on city library and 
teachers’ private libraries.” An Illinois teacher writes, “Personally 
between fifty and one hundred dollars, including my own duplicated 
extracts.” This comment is almost equaled by a Michigan teacher 
who states, “‘I find history coming last when money is to be spent. 
I have filled in this year with my own books.” Of the 30 Indiana 
schools which reported on this question, 6 spend no money or 
“very little”; 6 spend from $10 to $15; and the remaining schools 
say the amount varies from year to year, and name sums which 
range from $10 to $225. 

In the amount of money spent for history books, Oklahoma 
appears to be the banner state among those surveyed. In schools 
of less than 500 pupils the range is from $20 to $300; in schools 
between 500 and 1,500, it runs from $150 to $300; and one school 
of more than 2,000 pupils reports an expenditure of $500 annually. 

Practice in duplicating books.—Practice in duplicating books 
varies widely. In more than two-thirds of the Missouri and the 
Nebraska secondary schools which reported, titles are duplicated; 
and in one-half or more of the schools which sent returns from 
Indiana, Wisconsin, and Kansas a similar practice prevails. Of 
the 33 Oklahoma schools included in the report, 15 state that it 
is their practice to duplicate books, 12 say they do not duplicate, 
and 6 either give no information on the subject or answer in an 
indefinite fashion. Of 57 Michigan schools, 20 duplicate titles, 
18 do not, and 19 fail to state their practice or give such indefinite 
answers as “depends,” ‘“‘some,” and “when necessary.” In 
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Illinois the proportion is about the same; of the 126 schools 
which reported, 50 purchase duplicates, 35 do not, 22 ignore the 
question, and 19 give such answers as “‘not often,” “not entirely,” 
“partly,” “seldom,” “if possible,” and “‘sometimes.” 

In Iowa, on the other hand, the prevailing practice seems adverse 
to duplication; 17 out of 54 schools report that they do not duplicate 
titles and 6 reply, “not often,” “no special policy,” *‘not always,” 
“not much,” and “partly”; only 12—less than one-fourth of the 
schools—give an affirmative answer. A similar situation prevails 
apparently in Minnesota; out of 25 schools, 7 report duplication, 
while 12 reply in the negative. The prevailing usage in Ohio, 
likewise, is adverse to duplication; only 13 of the 59 schools which 
reported practice it, whereas 22 do not observe it. From the 
figures at hand it appears, therefore, that about two-thirds of 
the schools duplicate the books they find most useful while the 
remainder follow the practice of most libraries and merely multiply 
titles. 

In the schools in which books are duplicated the number of 
copies bought ranges from one for every two pupils taking the 
subject to one for every thirty pupils. One Illinois school with a 
student body of 1,200, it is true, reports that it purchases one 
copy for every pupil, and then adds, “when not possible, then for 
every two or three.” Evidently, this school has never found it 
possible to secure a copy for every pupil, since elsewhere in the 
questionnaire it appears that, while 103 pupils take American 
history, 40 copies is the largest number of duplicates of any one 
book in the school library. 

In most of the schools the common practice seems to be to buy 
one copy for every three to seven pupils. Of the 15 Oklahoma 
schools which duplicate books, 11, for example, purchase them in 
such quantities. Twelve of the 24 Wisconsin schools which dupli- 
cate books follow a similar practice. Like results appear in the 
returns from Michigan, Nebraska, Arkansas, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 

Selection of history books.—In the selection of history books, 
the practice in many schools is to co-operate with the other depart- 
ments, especially with the English department. In Oklahoma 
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all of the schools which reported, except two, state that they co- 
operate with other departments, usually with the department of 
English; of the two exceptions, one reports that selections are 
made by “librarian with faculty,” and the other says, “English 
department will not co-operate this year.” In Wisconsin, sixteen 
of the forty-six schools reporting state they, too, select books by 
co-operating with the other departments, but fourteen schools 
do not report any co-operation. In some cases, selections of 
books are made by the “high-school librarian,” ‘‘school board,” 
“principal,” “superintendent,” and frequently by the individual 
history teachers. In these cases, it is interesting and encouraging 
to notice that in many instances selections are based on ‘book 
reviews in periodicals,” “university lists,” “‘state courses of study,” 
“‘Tryon’s list,”’ and “‘lists of historical societies.” 

Relations with public libraries —The relations of the schools 
with the public libraries in their communities are instructive and 
suggestive. In every state except Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma, the majority of the schools make use of the public 
library, and the schools reporting from Arkansas and Tennessee 
are too few to warrant any conclusions. In an encouraging 
number of cases the public librarians indicate a willingness to 
co-operate with the schools by keeping books on reserve for high- 
school pupils and by loaning books to the high school. Usually 
such books are furnished in quantities of less than ten. In a few 
instances books are loaned in quantities “up to fifty” and even 
“fone hundred copies.” In a number of schools the school library 
is a branch of the public library. 

The most useful history books.—In outlining its work, the com- 
mittee felt it could do nothing of greater service than to discover 
the books which teachers of history have found most valuable for 
high-school use. With this in view the following question was 
included in the questionnaire: ‘‘ Name at least ten books, if pos- 
sible, which you have found most useful for (a) intensive reading 
(study or information); (b) extensive reading (atmosphere or 
enjoyment, reading as distinguished from study). The list for 
extensive reading should include the books which are most popular 
with students.” Books in the fields of American history and 
modern European history were asked for. 
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In the list below are given, in the order of their utility as shown 
by the returns, all the books in the field of American history which 
were mentioned thirty or more times at best for intensive reading 
(study or information): 


AMERICAN HISTORY BOOKS USEFUL FOR INTENSIVE READING 


Author Title Number of Times Mentioned 
. Hart, The Formation of the Union* 
Wilson, Division and Reunion 
. Thwaites, The Colonies 
. Fiske, The Critical Period of American History 
Hart, American History.as Told by Contemporaries 
. Elson, History of the United States 
Bassett, Short History of the United States 
. Channing, Students’ History of the United States 
. McMaster, History of the People of the United States 
. Burgess, The Middle Period 
. Hart, American Nation Series 
. Bogart, Economic History of the United States 
. Rhodes, History of the United States 
. Schouler, History of the United States 
. Coman, Industrial Industry of the United States 
. Walker, The Making of the Nation 
. Muzzey, Readings in American History 
. McLaughlin, Readings in American History 
. Muzzey, American History 
. Wilson, History of the American People 
. Fiske, Discovery of America 
. Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
23. Morse, American Statesmen Series 


*In 22 instances ~—_ - ade Y American History was named. These were all credited to Hart’s 
Formation of the Union, bu ers who thus reported may have had in mind the entire series of 
three following same practice, the questionnaire which mentioned Thwaites, of 
American History, was credited to Thwaites’s The ty and the one which named Wilson’s Epochs 
of American History was added to Wilson’s Division and Reunion. 


Wide disagreement appeared as to the best books in American 
history for extensive reading (atmosphere or enjoyment, or reading 
as distinguished from study). In many instances the extensive 
references were practically as heavy as the intensive; one teacher, 
in fact, declared there was and should be no difference between 
the two. Nothing could show more clearly the need for attention 
to this neglected phase of history teaching. The following list 
includes all books mentioned fifteen or more times: 
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BOOKS USEFUL FOR EXTENSIVE READING IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Author Title Number of Times Mentioned 


. Roosevelt, Winning of the West 
. Hart, American History as Told by Contemporaries 
. Churchill, The Crisis 


Morse, American Statesmen Series 
Elson, Sidelights on American History 


. Earle, Home Life in Colonial Days 

. Fiske, The Critical Period of American History 
. McMaster, History of the People of the United States 
. Sparks, Expansion of the American People 

. Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors 

. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation 

. Hart, American Nation Series 

. Parkman, The Oregon Trail 

. Rhodes, History of the United States 

. Parkman, Works 

. Fiske, The Discovery of America 

. Hart, Source Book of American History 

. Fiske, American Revolution 

. Wilson, History of the American People 


The leading books for intensive reading in European history 
according to the returns are ranked below in the order of their 
utility as indicated in the questionnaires. All books mentioned 


many as 25 times are included. Since some teachers limited 


their selection to works dealing with modern European history 
(the intention of the committee), while others included those 
treating various phases of the history of the last fifteen hundred 
years, the results are not so valuable as in the case of American 
history where the question was interpreted with greater unanimity. 


BOOKS USEFUL FOR INTENSIVE READING IN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Author Title Number of Times Mentioned 


. Robinson, Readings in European History 


. Hazen, Europe since 1815 

. Robinson and Beard, Development of Modern Europe 

. Green, Short History of the English People 

. Hazen, Modern European History 

. Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European History 
. Henderson, Short History of Germany 
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Author Title Number of Times Mentioned 
. Cheyney, Social and Industrial History of England 
. Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution 
. Mathews, French Revolution, 
. Adams, Growth of the French Nation 
. Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe 
. Cheyney, Short History of England 
. Robinson and Beard, Outlines of European History, Part II 
. Schwill, Political History of Modern Europe 
. Cheyney, Readings in English History 
. Robinson, History of Western Europe 


It is worthy of note that no book in this list deals with the history 
of commerce. Day’s History of Commerce was mentioned only 
five times; Herrick’s History of Commerce and Industry but six 
times. 

The list for extensive reading in European history is very 
unsatisfactory. Many of the questionnaires included no returns 
on the subject, and there was wide variation among those that 
did report. It is, perhaps, worth noting that Abbott, Miihlbach, 
and Henty received frequent mention; it will also be seen that 
more than one-third of the list consists of historical novels. The 
tabulation includes all books given as many as ten times. 


BOOKS FOR EXTENSIVE READING IN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Author Title Number of Times Mentioned 
. Dickens, Tale of Two Cities : 36 
. Robinson, Readings in European History 
. Carlyle, French Revolution 
. Scott, Ivanhoe 
Green, Shori History of the English People 
. Lowell, Eve of the French Revolution 
Hugo, Les misérables 
. Cheyney, Social and Industrial History of England............... 
. Robinson and Beard, Readings in Modern European History 
. Davis, Roots of the War 
. Scott, Kenilworth 
. Hazen, Europe since 1815 
. Mathews, French Revolution 
. Johnston, Napoleon 
. Davis, Friar of Wittenberg 
. Scott, Talisman 


8 

9 

10) 
II 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
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Conclusions of the committee.—The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the committee, in the light of this survey, are as follows: 

1. Effective history teaching is impossible without an adequate 
supply of collateral reading material. This conclusion is based on 
the fact that there are certain fundamental values in the study of 
history that cannot be attained without a large amount of collateral 
reading. These values are the stimulation or creation of a taste 
for historical literature; a knowledge of how to use books; an 
acquaintance with the different forms in which historical materials 
are recorded; and the cultivation of an independent and critical 
attitude toward modern social, economic, and political problems. 

To attain these ends it is necessary for pupils to study certain 
topics with greater thoroughness than the text permits; to write 
brief historical papers; to read portions of the more vivid sources 
and some of the best historical poetry and fiction; and to become 
acquainted with the writings of at least a few of the great historians. 
These purposes cannot be attained if the pupil is limited to a single 
book. 

Moreover, when the work in history is confined to a single text, 
instruction too often becomes a mere memoriter process; and the 
pupil grows weary with repeated requirements for outlines, sum- 
maries, and digests. The ordinary high-school text in history, 
as Judd has pointed out, consists of approximately six hundred 
pages, much of which is usually of such a highly condensed and 
abstract character as to be unintelligible to the average boy or 
girl. It is, moreover, so limited in amount that it can be read 
aloud by most high-school pupils in from forty to forty-five hours 
or read silently three times in from forty-five to fifty hours, silent 
reading usually being approximately three times as rapid as oral 
reading. Thus, a book which is intended for a year’s work affords 
material fitted at best, so far as quantity is concerned, for two 
or three months’ work. To illuminate and vivify the encyclopedic 
pages of the text, therefore, as well as to give pupils a quantity 
of material worthy of their efforts, an adequate supply of collateral 
reading is essential. 

2. The books available in all but a few of the best equipped 
schools are insufficient for effective supplementary reading in 
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history. As one member of the committee puts it, ‘There seems 
to be an appalling scarcity of available laboratory material for 
history teaching.” The questionnaiges are filled with such com- 
ments as “impossible to do as much collateral reading as we would 
like for lack of books,” “no school library,” “little collateral 
reading due to lack of equipment,” “not enough books,” “no 
duplicates.”” Without duplication of usable books, in fact, it is 
impossible to do effective work in supplementary reading. Books 
which are intended for intensive use should be provided in such 
quantities as to furnish one copy for every three to eight pupils; 
those intended for extensive use should be supplied so as to provide 
one copy for every eight to fifteen pupils. 

History teachers are, in the majority of cases, too modest in 
their demands for library equipment. Elaborately equipped domes- 
tic science, botany, physics, and chemistry laboratories, and even 
more elaborately furnished manual-training and shop rooms, are 
by no means as scarce in good high schools as well-equipped history 
libraries. History teachers must convince administrative officers 
that their subject can no more be taught effectively without 
equipment than can physics, domestic science, manual training, 
botany, or chemistry. 

3. Many titles in high-school libraries are ill suited for high- 
school pupils. Among these may be mentioned such works as 
Ridpath’s History of the United States, Johnson’s Readings in 
American Constitutional History, Burgess’ Reconstruction and the 
Constitution, and the Cambridge Modern History. Nor is it wise, 
in the judgment of the committee, to make a general practice of 
using other high-school texts as collateral reading; as a rule, they 
too are condensed and abstract and furnish little more than a 
rehash of what the pupil has already read in his own text. 

4. The numerous requests for lists of books, as well as the 
character of many of the titles mentioned in the questionnaires, 

t In this connection, attention is called to the general statement of standards of 
high-school library administration and equipment as found in Certain’s Standard 
Library Organization and Equipment for Secondary Schools of Different Sizes, pp. 16, 
23, 24. This report was adopted by the Department of Secondary Education of the 


National Education Association and has been approved by the Committee on 
Education of the American Library Association. 
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lead the committee to believe that there is a wide interest and 
serious need for suggestions as to the works best suited for collateral 
reading in history. To aid in meeting this need, the committee 
ventures to recommend two lists of books as comprising works 
which in its judgment are adapted for intensive reading in American 
history and modern European history. In justification of these 
lists, the committee offers four reasons: first, the books selected 
provide material for the economic, social, and political phases of 
the fields of history to be studied; second, they are in general 
written in a style intelligible and interesting to high-school pupils; 
third, they are scholarly and accurate; and, fourth, they are 
comparatively inexpensive—a matter which is vital, especially if, 
as the committee hopes, the books recommended are purchased 
in duplicate. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR INTENSIVE READING 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


. R. G. Thwaites, The Colonies 

. A. B. Hart, Formation of the Union 

. Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion 

. E. L. Bogart, Economic History of the United States 

. A. B. Hart, Social and Economic Forces in American History 
. F. W. Halsey, Great Epochs in American History 

. D.S. Muzzey, Readings in American History 

. H. W. Elson, History of the United States of America 
. C.R. Fish, The Development of American Nationality 
. Paul Haworth, The United States in Our Own Times 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
° 
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LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR INTENSIVE READING 
IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


. E. J. Lowell, The Eve of the French Revolution 
. C. A. Herrick, History of Commerce and Industry 
. Hutton Webster, Readings in Medieval and Modern History 
. F. A. Ogg, Economic Development of Modern Europe 
C. J. H. Hayes, Political and Social History of Modern Europe 
J. H. Robinson and C. A. Beard, Development of Modern Europe 
. C. D. Hazen, Modern European History 
J. S. Schapiro, Modern and Contemporary European History 
. W. S. Davis, The Roots of the War 
. R. G. Usher, Story of the Great War 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR EXTENSIVE READING 

Judging from the returns, many teachers interpret extensive 
reading to mean the perusal of such heavy, detailed, all-inclusive 
works as the Historian’s History of the World or Cambridge Modern 
History. From the viewpoint of the committee, however, such 
reading should rather be of the sort which is easily within the 
grasp of pupils, which is written in a way to appeal to their interests 
and emotions, and which will give them a feeling of the reality of 
historical times and persons. It should, in short, consist of 
fascinating stories, biographies, diaries, source extracts, and 
historical novels. 

Among the books dealing with American history which the 
committee recommends as useful for providing the mental back- 
ground just mentioned are the following: Chestnut, A Diary of 
Dixie; Charnwood, Life of Abraham Lincoln; Dana, Two Years 
before the Mast; Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln; Earle; Child Life 
in Colonial Days; Ford, The True George Washington; Bassett, 
The Story of Lumber; Brooks, The Story of Cotton; Larcom, A New 
England Girlhood; Russell, My Diary, North and South; Brady, 
The True Andrew Jackson; Ripley, Social Life in Old New Orleans; 
Elson, Sidelights on American History; Nicolay, Boy’s Life of 
Lincoln; Hagedorn, Boy’s Life of Roosevelt; Laut, Pathfinders of 
the West; Haworth, George Washington; Farmer; Lodge and 
Roosevelt, Heroes of American History; Sanford, Story of Agri- 
culture in the United States; Roosevelt, Episodes from the Winning 
of the West; various volumes in the works of Parkman and Fiske; 
selected passages from McMaster and Rhodes; and such historical 
novels as Churchill’s The Crisis, Johnston’s Lewis Rand; Hough’s 
Fifty-four Forty or Fight; Wister’s The Virginian; Garland’s A 
Little Norsk; Ford’s The Honorable Peter Sterling; and Thompson’s 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 

For extensive reading in modern European history, the following 
titles are recommended: Simpson, Rise of Louis Napoleon; 
Mathews, French Revolution; Rose, Life of Napoleon I; Smiles, 
Lives of the Inventors; Green, Short History of the English People; 
Henderson, Short History of Germany; Peat, Private Peat; 'Trevel- 
yan, Garibaldi and the Thousand; Motley, Life of Peter the Great; 
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Southey, Léfe of Nelson; Tappan, In Days Victorian; Wallace, 
Wonderful Century; and such novels as Reade’s Cloister and the 
Hearth; Kingsley’s Westward Hol; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone; 
Dickens’ Little Dorrit; Davis’ Friar of Wittenberg; Eliot’s Silas 
Marner; and Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 

5. Close co-operation between secondary schools and public 
libraries is very desirable both in helping solve the problem of an 
adequate supply of books and in acquainting pupils with the 
facilities and attractions of their own local library. Such co- 
operation may be brought about in several ways: (1) The public 
library may withdraw from circulation and place upon a reserved 
shelf such books as a history class needs at a certain time. (2) The 
library may send selected books to the school, where they can 
be used more conveniently by the pupils. (3) The two institutions 
may co-operate in ordering new books, so as to avoid needless 
duplication of titles. Of course, all three plans may be used. 

In one city the public librarian made an exhaustive bibliography 
covering a large period of history, from which the students derived 
references for the study of special topics; thus a class of sixty-five 
members was assisted in finding its materials. In another instance 
the public library employs an experienced teacher to serve at the 
library during the evening for the purpose of assisting students in 
history and other subjects; such a plan is admirable. 

6. Collateral reading must be regularly checked to be most 
effective. It is the belief of the committee that a method that 
most closely relates informational or intensive reading to the regular 
work as it moves along from day to day is best. To accomplish 
this, collateral reading of the intensive sort should be assigned 
definitely with exact page references so as to constitute an integral 
part of the required work; it should then have a definite place in 
the recitation. For the checking of atmospheric or extensive 
reading, a card report plus an occasional day devoted to the 
_ discussion of such material is recommended. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Teachers’ salaries—The commission of six Massachusetts educators 
appointed by former Governor Calvin Coolidge to investigate teachers’ salaries 
in that state has incorporated its findings in a report! recently published. 
The comprehensive body of statistics thus amassed, while of strictly local 
reference, is not without significance at this time as an index of conditions 
which are general over the country. 

The survey establishes clearly the somewhat favorable situation of 
Massackusetts in this respect as compared with the majority of our common- 
wealths. Only forty teaching positions were found to have been actually 
vacant during the past year, while the number of teachers attracted to Massa- 
chusetts from neighboring states was greatly in excess of those migrating from 
the state. Of much wider significance, however, and of even more hopeful 
portent, are the figures as to interchange between teaching and other employ- 
ments. These show a total of 354 new teachers drawn from various callings 
during 1919, as against only 355 abandoning teaching for other occupations. 
This is true despite the fact that the latter number includes those leaving to 
attend school as well. 

The disturbing signs appear, however, when those sections are reached 
which treat of the training and qualifications of the teachers in service. In 
the face of the growing demand from the schools, the enrolment in the normal 
schools of the state has steadily declined until 1920 reveals an absolute decrease 
of 28 per cent over corresponding figures of three years before. 

The facts as to conditions in the smaller towns are even more discon- 
certing. For purposes of this study, the municipalities of the state were 
classified into four groups, the first consisting of thirty-eight large cities, and 
the last of one hundred and twenty-five towns having less than five thousand 
population and no high schools. The burden of the teacher shortage has 
fallen squarely upon the latter. In those communities fully 47 per cent of 
the entire teaching staff was found to have been less than one year in their 
posts, indicating a change in personnel over four times as great as that in the 


* Report of the Special Commission on Teachers’ Salaries. Boston: The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 1920. Pp. 159. 
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cities and twice that of the larger towns. The situation is not wholly new, but 
its present aggravation calls strongly for action of some sort. Indeed, the 
only specific recommendations in the report have to do with legislation sug- 
gested to reduce this rapidly increasing disparity between rural and urban 
schools. A minimum salary of eight hundred dollars and an accompanying 
substantial increase in state aid to the local communities are the principal 
measures proposed. 

As an official document, the report contents itself in the main with pre- 
senting the facts in the form of statistical tables and graphs, leaving inter- 
pretation to the reader. Three-fourths of its bulk is devoted to an appendix 
which treats the various communities of the state collectively and seriatim 
with regard to the salaries and qualifications of teachers in different positions 
and subjects, the methods of promotion, the cost of board and lodging, and the 
incidental expenses peculiar to the teaching profession. High-school instruc- 
tors will be imterested to note that during the last decade, which has seen a 
doubled cost of living and an increase of 85 per cent in the income of grade 
teachers, high-school salaries have risen only 50 per cent, or two-thirds as 
fast as those in the elementary schools. 

The entire report is an excellent example of the type of information one 
desires to see at the disposal of the legislature of every state, and of the school 
boards in our cities. Normal schools and colleges of education will want the 
Massachusetts document on their shelves. 

A similar body of statistics relating to salaries in colleges and universities 
is presented in a recent bulletin' of the Bureau of Education. Following 
summary tables showing the salaries paid in the country at large for the 
various positions from university president to assistant instructor, the five 
groups of states are taken up in order and full information given regarding 
each of the principal institutions therein. Tables state the salary of the 
individual staff members of each rank. To prevent identification, however, 
each institution is designated by number only. It is accordingly impossible 
to ascertain more than the general section of the country and whether the 
school is under state or private control. 

The salaries of administrative positions in state and municipal institutions 
are shown to average nearly double those in private schools. The difference 
in the case of officers of instruction is slightly less. Nor do these figures 
inchude instructors who are members of religious orders serving without salary. 
It is interesting to note that the average, median, and modal salaries of asso- 
ciate professors in private institutions taken collectively are distinctly above 
those for full professors. This is of course merely an indication of the higher 
schedules prevailing in the larger institutions, in which alone the rank of 
associate professor is common. 


« “Salaries in Universities and Colleges,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 20, 
1920. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 43. $0.10. 
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A comparison of group intelligence scales.—The constantly growing body 
of various sorts of test materials is beginning to present a problem of selection 
to the individual concerned with the use of tests in the administration or the 
investigation of school work. Each test or scale is presented along with 
claims or evidence to the effect that under given conditions it will provide a 
satisfactory unit for measuring certain traits or abilities of individuals of 
specified age or grade groups. The question which presents itself in any given 
situation is, Which of the available instruments for measuring a given trait 
will yield the most reliable results? With a view to determining facts which 
may assist in answering this question as applied to several of the group intelli- 
gence scales now in use, a report! from the Bureau of Educational Research 
presents a statistical study of the results obtained from the administration 
of six of these scales in the public schools of Champaign, Illinois. 

With the co-operation of the teachers and supervisors, the following group 
intelligence scales were given to the elementary- and high-school pupils of the 
city: (x) “Otis Group Intelligence Scale”; (2) ‘Classification Test, Form 
A,” devised by Theisen and Flemming; (3) Whipple’s “Group Test for 
Grammar Grades”; (4) Pressey “Primer Scale”; (5) “Virginia Delta I”; 
(6) Buckingham’s “‘Sentence Vocabulary Scale.” Approximately 2,500 chil- 
dren were tested with one or more scales. 

The complete report comprises three parts: first, a discussion of the uses 
of mental tests, what such tests measure, and the characteristics of individual 
as distinguished from group scales; second, a comparison of the results obtained 
from the different scales used in the Champaign study; and finally, a report 
of the results as they constitute a mental survey of these schools. From the 
point of view of the testing movement, the greatest interest will center in 
the comparative study of the several tests employed. 

Following a brief statement concerning the specific use made of each 
scale and tables showing the distribution of the total scores of each by grades, 
the author presents tables of comparison of the six scales with respect to 
(1) the time consumed in administering the scale; (2) rate of scoring by 
clerical workers; (3) correlation with teachers’ scholarship ratings; (4) cor- 
relations between the scales when given to the same pupils; (5) reliability 
of the total scores of each. A study is also made of the scores of the individual 
tests comprising each scale, and a comparison of “equivalent” tests in certain 
of the different scales. 

The author’s conclusions from this comparative study are stated as 
follows: 

1. The present intelligence scales admit of much improvement. Some of them 
are erratic and poorly balanced, with comparatively poor reliability for the total 
scores. Others require too much time for administration or scoring. Nearly all of 


t CuarLes E. Hoitey, Mental Tests for School Use. Urbana, Illinois: University 
of Illinois, 1920. Pp. g1. $0.50. 
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them can be improved by the addition of new material or by the preparation of differ- 
ent tests for different intelligence levels. 

2. The best scales for intermediate and grammar grades seem to be the Virginia 
Delta I and the vocabulary scales. A combination of these two seems to offer the 
best measuring instrument. 

3. The Classification Test seems best for the high-school grades. 

4. The Primer Test is well organized from the standpoint of administration, 
scoring, and balance, but it is of questionable diagnostic value. It should always be 
supplemented by other tests. ' 

5. The value of the different intelligence scales should not be determined on 
statistical grounds. There are so many factors that influence the work of the child 
that it is impossible in every instance to forecast his performance in school work 
accurately by means of intelligence tests. There will be exceptions in most classes. 
These exceptions should be analyzed in the light of the information available and, in 
this way, many apparent deviations between scholarship and intelligence ratings may 
be satisfactorily explained. , 

6. The present outlook for the derivation and use of group intelligence scales is 
good. The field is fertile and there is every indication that successful scales may be 
prepared [p. 65]. 


The study is largely statistical, though the significance of most of the 
comparisons presented is critically reviewed in the explanatory text. Whether 
or not the conclusions which the data of this study seem to justify may be 
accepted by the reader as probably applicable to other school situations is of 
little consequence. The importance of the report lies in the fact that the 
method of this study is suggestive of a type of analysis of test material in 


general which, if widely practiced, must tend both to refine the technique of 
construction and to define the practical uses of such scales. 


School tests and the classroom teacher.—A significant contribution to the 
literature of school tests" is addressed, like others of recent date, directly to 
the classroom teacher. The tests are viewed according to the degree in which 
they lend themselves to use within a particular class and in the diagnosis of 
pupil abilities, rather than for their adaptation to surveys of more general 
scope. 

In the view of the authors, the measurement movement has passed its 
first and second stages, during which prejudices had to be overcome, tests 
evolved and standardized, and the technique of their use mastered. It is 
now “quite surely approaching a third stage . . . . in which the tests shall 
be thoroughly weighed and judged as to the fundamental considerations of 
curriculum-making involved, whether they are or are not testing desirable 
school products, and whether their use will or will not lead to better methods 
of teaching and better selections of subject-matter.” The criteria thus pro- 
pounded are quite carefully applied throughout the book, often with illumi- 


1G. M. WItson and Kremer J. Hoke, How to Measure. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1920. Pp. viii+281. 
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nating results. The chapter on high-school tests is particularly emphatic in 
its warnings of the difficulties and even the likelihood of positive harm in the 
use of formal tests with studies which are essentially for content and appre- 
ciation and not in any real sense tool subjects. 

The authors avow that their purpose is “not a critical evaluation of all 
available tests on different subjects.” The very fact, however, that Drs. 
Wilson and Hoke are not themselves identified with any of the well-known 
tests or scales now on the market has left them free to discuss these and their 
several merits and deficiencies with great frankness. More than two-thirds of 
the book is devoted, as might be expected, to a discussion of tests for grade 
subjects. Beginning with a discussion of handwriting and spelling, which the 
authors recommend as starting-points for the individual teacher as they were 
for the testing movement in general, the succeeding chapters are devoted 
respectively to arithmetic, reading, composition, and drawing, with one more 
on history, geography, and language. Under each subject the principal tests 
are fully described and evaluated. Wherever possible, the text and accom- 
panying instructions are published in full. Explicit suggestions are offered as 
to the best procedure in the selection, giving, and scoring of tests, and there 
is abundant advice on the interpretation of results. Discussion of remedial 
measures is, however, left as a rule to books on special methods in the subject 
concerned. 

The chapter on high-school subjects, covering seventeen pages, reviews 
in a somewhat summary fashion the tests for use with these. The general 
tone is distinctly critical of most instruments now available for this purpose. 
However, as is pointed out, the line between high-school and grade subjects 
is much less clearly defined than formerly, with the result that many grade 
tests are now being used to excellent purpose in the diagnosis of high-school- 
student abilities. Scales in arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, composition, 
and even history may be distinctly serviceable here. 

Twenty-five pages are devoted to the measurement of general intelligence, 
affording a most valuable introduction to this subject for those who have not 
as yet had opportunity for a regular course therein. The final chapters are 
devoted to a clear and simple exposition of the elements of statistical method, 
with much concrete advice for the teacher in the use of standard tests. 

The book is on the whole a comprehensive yet compact discussion of the 
leading tests in their present status, and will serve its purpose admirably in 
the hands of individual instructors or as a text for high-school and college 
training courses or teachers’ study groups. 


A plain story of life and mankind.—Something new in historical writing 
has recently appeared. It is called The Outline of History In it one finds 
the whole story in a continuous narration of life and mankind so far as it is 


tH. G. Wetts, The Outline of History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Vol. I, pp. xix+648. Vol. II, pp. x+678. $10.50 set. 
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known today. In his brief introduction, Mr. Wells himself speaks of it as 
follows: 

This Outline of History is an attempt to tell, truly and clearly, in one continuous 
narrative the whole story of life and mankind so far as it is known today. It is written 
plainly for the general reader, but its aim goes beyond its use as merely interesting 
reading matter The need for a common knowledge of the general facts 
of human history throughout the world has become very evident during the tragic 
happenings of the last few years There can be no peace now, we realize, 
but a common peace in all the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. But 
there can be no common peace and prosperity without common historical ideas. 


The content of the two volumes is so arranged that the reader can easily 
follow the trend of the narrative. The largest divisions are called books, of 
which there are nine. Each book is divided into chapters, and each chapter 
into sections, the names of the sections appearing only at the beginning of 
the chapters. Each section is a unified story within itself, yet forms an 
integral part of the larger story of the chapter. Likewise each chapter is a 
story within itself, forming at the same time a link in the story of the book. 
Each book has a definite unity and takes its place with perfect ease in the 
one big epical story which, in fact, the outline is. 

It goes without saying that no writer could do what Mr. Wells has done 
without the assistance of scientists in almost every field of knowledge. The 
long list of the greatest present-day English historians and scientific writers 
found in the introduction, assures the reader that the accuracy of the work 
has been well guarded, Mr. Wells himself being individually responsible for 
the judgments, tone, and arrangement. 

As a popularizer of history, Mr. Wells will in all probability take his place 
with Macaulay, Roosevelt, Parkman, and Prescott. As a story-teller, he 
certainly must be classed among the best. One hesitates, however, to accept 
his opinions and conclusions in the field of history, especially after reading 
the following from the New York Tribune: 

Like Shaw, whom he so much resembles, Mr. Wells possesses extraordinary 
nimbleness of mind, is a word slinger of remarkable copiousness, and has an instinct 
which instructs him how to be plausible. He is amazingly brilliant, and the half- 
educated, imposed on by the grand sweep of his confident assertions, naturally salute 
him as a truly shining one. But when the fireworks sizzle out and his real message 
is scrutinized, there is evidence that he is but another of the long line of pseudo thinkers 
who leap to their fundamental conclusions and then defend them tooth and nail. 


It should be remarked that the above was uttered in connection with some 
comments on what Mr. Wells recently wrote concerning the Bolshevik system 
and is not a commentary on his ability as a historical story writer. Knowing 
this, one does not approach his last chapter ‘The Unification of the World” 
with quite so much timidity and is tempted to agree with him when he says 
“‘The loyalties and allegiances of today are but provincial loyalties and alle- 
giancies. Our true State, this state that is already beginning, this state to 
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which every man owes his utmost political effort, must be now this nascent 
Federal World-State to which human necessities point. Our true God now 
is the God of all men. Nationalism as a God must follow the tribal gods to 
limbo. Our true nationality is mankind.”’ Or when he comments as follows 
on the League of Nations in its present form: “The League is at present a 
mere partial league of governments and states. It emphasizes nationalities; 
it defers to sovereignty. What the world needs is not such a league of nations 
as this, nor even a mere league of peoples, but a world-league of men. The 
world perishes unless sovereignty is merged and nationality subordinated. 
‘And for that the minds of men must first be prepared by experience and 
knowledge and thought. The supreme task before men at the present time 
is political education.” 

The fact that this large and somewhat expensive work has been in the non- 
fiction list of best sellers at the book stores and in great demand at the 
public libraries for several weeks evidences the trend of public interest in 
the field of general literature. People want to read history. They crave the 
kind of history Mr. Wells portrays, and more especially is this true when the 
story is so attractively written as the one found in these two volumes. High- 
school history teachers and students will read the work with profit. In fact 
the two volumes, if the price were not prohibitive, would make excellent texts 
for a course in world or general history. They certainly come more nearly 
being world-history than any previous work in the field. 


Democratizing the recitation.—An attractive one-hundred page booklet* 
by Dr. C. L. Robbins of the University of Iowa discusses the place of the 
socialized recitation, its possibilities and limitations, together with something 
of the technique in its use. A cursory examination will suffice to convince 
the hesitant that the recitation of Dr. Robbins’ conception is capable of realiza- 
tion without the necessity of radical external changes or bizarre innovations 
in classroom method. It is indeed not far removed from the ideal class of 
most good teachers’ dreams, the object being essentially that of directing into 
productive channels those social impulses and that spirit of solidarity too often 
manifested in the past only in the scholastic warfare of pupil group against 
teacher. As contrasted with the “intellectual sabotage” engendered by the 
monarchic administration of the ordinary recitation, the more democratic form 
may be expected to produce a genuine co-operation and a feeling of joint 
responsibility calculated to insure, not merely more rapid and thorough mastery 
of subject-matter, but an entire crop of social virtues in addition. 

These aims in the way of character development and civic training are 
treated at considerable length, with many practical hints and accompanying 
warnings of the difficulties to be met and pitfalls to be avoided by the venture- 
some instructor. That all, for example, may be free to contribute to the 


L. The Socialized Recitation. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1910. 
Pp. 100. 
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discussion without either repression or disorder, calls for some carefully devised 
form of control. On the other hand, a cut and dried mode of procedure will 
assuredly rob this method of most of its peculiar advantages. The author 
distinguishes three stages or levels of organization, any one of which may be 
regarded as permissible: “First, the co-operative group in which each partici- 
pates as he will, little or no conscious division of labor or choice of leaders or 
servants being noticeable; second, the group organized in imitation of some 
institution found in the world outside the school; third, the formation of a 
type of co-operation society designed to meet the needs of the occasion, with- 
out conscious imitation of any form of organization in school or out ” (p. 29). 
Each type is discussed in turn, but the superior advantages of the last named 
are emphasized. The possibilities in the creation of such class officers as 
summarizer, critic, and recorder are also pointed out. 

By way of illustration the reader is given the stenographic reports of two 
complete recitations of the socialized type. The first is that of an eleventh- 
grade class in American history, the second a sixth-grade class in geography. 
The teacher in the former instance appears as little more than presiding 
officer, but in the latter case, as might be expected with younger pupils, takes 
a somewhat more active lead. 

While the discussion of specific methods might well have been amplified, 
the book is on the whole a stimulating, sympathetic, and yet fair-minded 
presentation of a subject and its problems which should be familiar to every 
teacher in the grammar- or high-school years. 


Practical arithmetic for girls —On the theory that the instruction which 
girls receive in mathematics in the junior and senior high s:bools does not 
train them in the solution of problems arising in connection with home life, 
the authors of a new text? in arithmetic have based the content of this course 
on the subject-matter of home economics. 

The beginning chapter of the book relates to the principles of budget- 
making. Such topics as annual income, budget divisions, economy in pur- 
chasing, household and personal accounts, are first defined and explained in 
brief, simple statements, then illustrated by a series of practical exercises. 
A section of the text is also devoted to each of the five commonly accepted 
divisions of the family budget, viz., food, shelter, clothing, operation, and higher 
life. The method of treatment of each section follows the same general plan 
as that of the chapter on budget-making, the exercises being based upon 
practical activities of home life. For example, the section dealing with the 
problems of shelter includes these topics: the cost of shelter, taxes, fire insur- 
ance, expense of owning a home, drawings for repair work, repairs, painting, 
flooring, and papering. The illustrative exercises are all of a practical sort, 


* KATHERINE F. BALL and Miriam E. West, Household Arithmetic. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 271. 
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being chosen, according to the statement of the authors, in accordance with 
the following criteria: 

a) The subject-matter of the problem should be within the actual or potential 
experience of the girls. 

b) The problems should be of relatively frequent occurrence in everyday life, 
of relatively permanent significance, and of relatively wide or general application. 

c) The arithmetical solution should be also the practical solution. 

d) The technicalities or complexities of the subject-matter should not be so great 
or so difficult as to obscure the arithmetical principles involved. 


The several sections of the book are quite independent of each other and 
may be taken up in the course of instruction in any order desired. 
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